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EDITORIAL 


Christian Faith and the International Situation 


HRISTIAN faith brings to the study of human affairs the per- 
C spective of changeless values and the illumination which flows 
from surveying the life and history of man in the light of God 
and his purpose in Christ. 
There are four basic principles of human relationship which have 
a bearing upon the present international scene. 


I 


The search for absolute security destroys life’s spiritual founda- 
tions. This is equally true whether the search for security is carried 
on byaman oranation. ‘There is a striking word of Shakespeare’s: 
“We all know security is mankind's chiefest enemy.’” When secur- 
ity is made the chief goal of human effort, startling things take place 
in the inner life of persons and in the public life of society. Some 
of the most precious values in a nation’s heritage suffer eclipse or 
become totally lost. 

The Hebrew Christian tradition has persistently proclaimed that 
it is the pursuit of righteousness, that is, of right relations between 
man and God, between man and man, between class and class, be- 
tween nation and nation, between race and race, and not the pursuit 
of security, which should be the supreme goal of human effort. 
Jesus Christ himself was the greatest security risk in history. It was 
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because his contemporaries regarded Christ as a security risk, a men- 
ace to things they were determined to preserve, whether in the social, 
the religious or the political order, that they compassed his cruci- 
fixion. 

In a world where a sovereign God bears rule, the history of the 
world continues to be the judgment of the world. An inspired 
writer declared, ‘““When they say peace and safety, then sudden de- 
struction cometh upon them.” Another messenger to Israel boldly 
proclaimed in a dramatic hour of the nation’s history that God had 
appointed a pagan ruler, named Cyrus, to be his “shepherd,” the 
unconscious agent of his sovereign will. The God whom Jesus 
Christ revealed can use the abhorrent system of Communism as his 
servant, even though Communists do not recognize his divine real- 
ity. He even now executes judgment upon a civilization in which 
people who call themselves Christians and profess democracy have 
violated and continue to violate some of those eternal truths upon 
which alone a true international order can be founded. 


II 


When persons or peoples are estranged from one another, there is 
no substitute for direct dialogue between them. Dialogue is the way 
in which God deals with men. He is willing to ‘“‘reason’’ with the 
worst men. He does not demand that men qualify for direct con- 
versations with him. God condescends to listen patiently to what 
the most obnoxious people have to say, if they are sincerely willing 
to present their case before him. 

Monologue is insufficient in human affairs. If discussion is to be 
fruitful and a quarrel settled, men must not merely talk at one an- 
other or about one another; they must talk to one another. They 
must meet face to face. They must, with frankness, even with brutal 
frankness, address one another, endeavoring in the most sympathetic 
manner possible to understand one another and to learn from one 
another. 

This is the situation now existing between the “free world” and 
Communist China. The determination of the United Nations to 
send its General Secretary to Peking for direct conversations was a 
sound decision. Despite appearances, that visit may yet prove to 
have been a creative effort and a diplomatic landmark. ‘The burn- 
ing problem of the hour is to explore a way, whatever that way may 
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be called in the language of international diplomacy, whereby rep- 
resentatives of the “free world” can meet representatives of Com- 
munist China in quiet unhurried dialogue. 

It is important to remember that, in these days of mass propa- 
ganda, a whole people can be made insane. They can be whipped 
into a white heat of fanaticism. Against fanatics, as against men of 
faith, the threat of force is totally futile. ‘The most dangerous illu- 
sion in the statecraft of today is the naive belief that the spectre of 
overwhelming power is an inevitable deterrent. This is absolutely 
untrue where faith or fanaticism is concerned. Let us be ready, 
therefore, to deal with China clinically as well as militarily and eco- 
nomically. Let us by direct contact try to understand and appre- 
ciate why Communist China is what it is and acts as it does today. 
In every instance, when Chinese Communists do things that shock 
us, let us analyze before we moralize. 

But whether or not secular governments, the United States gov- 
ernment in particular, are willing to sponsor direct conversations 
with the government of Communist China, the responsibility of the 
Christian Church is clear. Christians can never accept a situation 
short of actual war in which they are prevented from meeting groups 
of fellow Christians belonging to countries whose governments do 
not happen to have diplomatic relations with their own. ‘The rea- 
son is plain. All Christians belong to a community which is supra- 
national, and whose members owe their supreme allegiance to Jesus 
Christ their common Lord. For that reason it is imperative that 
American Christians seek a way to establish direct contact with fel- 
low Christians in China. 


Ill 


The restoration of world order demands the rediscovery of forgive- 
ness. A great living historian, Herbert Butterfield, has truly said, 
“Civilization itself requires the doctrine of the forgiveness of sins.” 
The courage to forgive is even greater than the courage to be patient. 
Forgiveness, when exercised at the right psychological moment, can 
have incalculable political significance. All nations need forgive- 
ness in some respect. Nations, as well as individuals, must be will- 
ing at times to make fools of themselves according to conventional 
standards. They must be willing, in humility, to take the initiative 
in establishing direct contact with nations which have done great 
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wrong to them or to others. Great nations must be ready to ac- 
knowledge to other nations that they themselves are far from per- 
fect, that they may sometimes have done wrong or made mistakes. 
Confession is a wholesome cathartic, even for nations, and can have 
far-reaching international significance. 


IV 


The failure of enemies to be reconciled need not prevent them in- 
habiting the same world. No problem of so-called “coexistence” 
today is any more terrible than the problem which emerged in the 
sixteenth century between Roman Catholics and Protestant Calvin- 
ists. Yet, gradually it became possible for both to live in the same 
world. Many things can happen, and are actually happening, to 
Communism and to Communists. In some parts, the revolutionary 
mood abates. Disillusionment ensues; men thirst for God. The 
basic Marxist thesis of the inevitable destruction of capitalism is 
even now being rudely shattered. Above all, deep human needs 
which Marxist ideology can never satisfy come to the surface. In 
such a situation creative diplomacy will always be on the lookout for 
the emergence of a new spiritual hunger in Communist souls and 
in Communist nations and will take constructive measures to meet 
it. It is surely not necessary to interpret all Communist talk about 
peace as pure hypocrisy. For that reason let rulers pursue peace in 
other terms than by the mere threat of retaliation if a status-quo 
which they themselves have unilaterally defined should be violently 
challenged. 

Joun A. Mackay 


Aspects of American Theology 


yesterday and recaptures elements of the insights of the past that 

still endure. History’s most popular theologies are not neces- 
sarily its truest theologies, for truth is not always found on crowded 
streets. Sometimes it must be sought in quiet corners. And even 
there, as this collection of unhurried studies of some neglected as- 
pects of American theology will show, truth is not infrequently com- 
pounded with error. 


LC this issue THEOLOGY Topay turns back to some theologies of 
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Lest reading relax into too pleasant and antiquarian mold, the 
issue opens with a note of challenge in the remarks of Dr. Ferré on 
“Theology and the Devotional Life.” American theology, he says, 
“can render satisfactory account to God for its amazing new oppor- 
tunity only by accepting unequivocally a God-centered evangelical 
supernaturalism through Christ and His Church.” His challenge 
is a challenge to devotion. Theology can focus devotion, but it 
takes devotion to practice theology, and it takes a face to face en- 
counter with God to make theology creative. 

Nels F. S. Ferré, one of the most vigorous voices of contemporary 
American theology, was from 1939 to 1950 Professor of Christian 
Theology in Andover-Newton Theological Seminary. He is now 
Professor of Philosophy and Theology at the School of Religion, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. He has served as vis- 
iting professor and Fulbright lecturer at Oxford University. Among 
his many books are Christianity and Society (1950), and The Chris- 
tian Understanding of God (1951). 

Historians who see theology outlined only in terms of the wars of 
the schools—liberals against conservatives, as in nineteenth century 
New England or today—are reminded by Professor Gardner that the 
reconcilers and reconstructors are as important as the warriors in the 
wings. In “Horace Bushnell’s Doctrine of Depravity’”’ he shows how 
Bushnell, a pioneer of “reconstructive theology’’ made creative use 
of the Calvinist-Unitarian conflict of his day by placing it in “‘a fresh 
context . . . of existential thinking and confessional theologizing,” 
thereby recovering out of controversy that balance between real sin 
and real grace which is the root of the Christian gospel. Some such 
balance, he suggests, may be the needed corrective for the ‘‘ortho- 
doxies” and “liberalism” of our own day. E. Clinton Gardner is 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy and Religion at the School of Gen- 
eral Studies of North Carolina State College in Raleigh, N. C. 

Unlike Bushnell, Charles Augustus Briggs was no reconciler. He 
was the central figure in one of the stormiest heresy trials of the 
next generation. In a characteristically thorough way, Professor 
Loetscher in “C. A. Briggs—in the Retrospect of Half a Century,” 
recovers from primary sources some forgotten facts about the fiery 
Dr. Briggs: his spirit of evangelical devotion, his defense of the Vir- 
gin Birth, “Chalcedonian orthodoxy” of his Christology, and finally, 


his almost Fundamentalist advocacy of “specific and precise’ sub- 
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scription to a creed which would contain only “essential and nec- 
essary articles.” 

Professor Lefferts A. Loetscher’s recent book, The Broadening 
Church; A Study of Theological Issues in the Presbyterian Church 
Since 1869 (Philadelphia, 1954), gives him authoritative insight into 
both the period and the denomination which produced the Briggs’ 
Heresy Case. Dr. Loetscher is Professor of American Church His- 
tory at Princeton Theological Seminary. 

An almost forgotten figure of nineteenth century American the- 
ology is brought to life by Scott Francis Brenner’s “Nevin and the 
Mercersburg Theology.” John Williamson Nevin, of pure Scotch- 
Irish racial stock and Old Light Presbyterian persuasion, became in 
1840 the president of the theological seminary at Mercersburg and a 
guiding light of the German-speaking German Reformed Church. 

With the arrival of Philip Schaff four years later the Mercersburg 
School was founded. In the midst of the splintering, revivalistic 
sectarianism of their day Nevin and Schaff kept steadily before them 
the vision of the holy Catholic church, emphasizing also the eucharis- 
tic nature of Reformed worship. They are, therefore, in a sense, 
fore-runners both of the ecumenical movement and the liturgical 
revival in Protestantism. 

Scott Francis Brenner, who has devoted much study to liturgics in 
the Reformed tradition, is minister of the First United Presbyterian 
Church, of Carnegie, Pennsylvania. 

A sentence like, “The ever-living Christ makes the never-dying 
Church,” belongs both to good theology and to great preaching, as 
might be expected from that giant of the American pulpit, Phillips 
Brooks, rector of Trinity Church, Boston, and later Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts. It is a quotation from a hitherto unpublished sermon, 
“On the Nature of the Church,” preached by Dr. Brooks on Home 
Missions Sunday, December 19, 1886. Dr. Earl L. Douglass, who 
is a member of the Editorial Council of ‘THEoLocy Topay, has gra- 
ciously made available to us the manuscript of this vigorous sermon. 
Dr. Douglass suggests that the sermon’s frank and controversial treat- 
ment of the subject of apostolic succession may explain why it has 
not previously been published. It is “the unchanging identity of 
Christ,” says Dr. Brooks, and not the succession from the Apostles, 
that constitutes the continuity of the Church. 

There is a current trend in American theology which may perhaps 
be compared to Bushnell’s work of reconciliation and reconstruction 
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in eighteenth century New England. It has been made necessary by 
the breakdown into sterility of the fundamentalist-modernist contro- 
versies of recent years. It is a movement back to the center. One 
aspect of this is well represented by Professor Bennett’s stimulat- 
ing article, “Are There Tests of Revelation?”’, a warmly personal 
account of his own theological pilgrimage, ‘“‘out-living one set of 
[rational-empirical presuppositions],” to a discovery of the priority 
of faith. But the pilgrimage has not ended; he is not yet satisfied, 
and this too is characteristic of times of theological reconstruction. 
If faith is “the determining factor in Christian thought,” does not 
this run the risk of encouraging skeptical despair or irrational fanati- 
cism? Is there not “an objectivity of truth as well as its existential 
subjectivity”? If so, should there not be objective tests available as 
checks upon our own and other faiths? Dr. Bennett’s answer is: 
Yes, there are five such tests. 

John C. Bennett, Professor of Christian Theology and Ethics at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, has given distinguished 
service to the American Theological Society. This article is his 
presidential address at the 1954 meeting of that Society. He is the 
author of numerous articles and books, including Christianity and 
Communism (1947). 

America, in general, takes theological liberty for granted, and 
Protestants like to think that this country’s civil liberty stems from 
the religious heritage of freedom of worship for which their Puritan 
ancestors fled and fought. But in “Freedom, Truth and Unity” 
Professor Bainton reminds us that there is more than one histori- 
cal source of freedom. In America Puritanism must share credit 
with the Enlightenment. Earlier, the Renaissance as well as the 
Reformation contributed to liberty. The mainspring of academic 
freedom, which Professor Bainton stresses is the Renaissance. Its 
quest for truth was tempered both by a recognition of the limitations 
of human reason and a desire for unity that minimized differences 
and laid the foundations of freedom. Liberty is only in part a bat- 
tle won. It is also in part a compromise. 

Roland H. Bainton, Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory at Yale since 1936, is a specialist in the history of the Reforma- 
tion, no wing of which does he neglect. His life of Martin Luther, 
Here I Stand (1950), is well balanced by his most recent work, 
Hunted Heretic: A Study of Michael Servetus (1953). 

SAMUEL H. MOFFETT 











THEOLOGY AND THE DEVOTIONAL 
LIFE 


By Nets F. S. Ferre 


votional life. If so, our theology is proportionate to our good- 

ness. ‘Theology, however, deals with God and should always 
be a judgment on our total self, including our devotional life. Yet 
there is this truth in the statement that, unless we choose to relate 
ourselves rightly to God, our theology will almost inevitably reveal 
that fact by becoming to some extent a reflection of our spiritual 
condition. 

It may conversely be maintained that our devotional life cannot 
rise higher than our theology. Such an assertion is also false. Our 
theology is the intellectual formulation of our faith, and many who 
live with inadequate theologies nevertheless find an astounding meas- 
ure of the grace of God in their actual living. True encounter with 
God often precedes the formulation of the experience. 

First, we must observe that theology precedes the devotional life 
in the same way that the fact of God is incommensurately primary 
to the fact of man. ‘Theology needs to focus and fire the devotional 
life, even as Revelation alone gives content to reason. Man can 
reason rightly only in relation to God’s disclosure of reality in crea- 
tion or of Himself in the Incarnation. No devotional life, simi- 
larly, fulfills our needs which is not our response to God’s activity 
and coming. 

God has also created in Christ a new community, the Christian 
Church, characterized by our acceptance by God and our right rela- 
tion to him, involving our complete concern in him for every mem- 
ber of the community. Those who are in Christ are new creatures, 
motivated by the universal love of God, for him, for the Church, and 
for the world. God cares fully and victoriously for each and all to 
the ends of the world and to the end of time. 

American theology can render satisfactory account to God for its 
amazing new opportunity only by accepting unequivocally a God- 
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centered evangelical supernaturalism through Christ and his Church. 
The Rock of Revelation can neither be by-passed with impunity nor 
accepted without victory. 

Yet what God has done remains powerless to save until we accept 
and appropriate it. God never compels fellowship. Nor can we 
truly understand, formulate, or translate Christian theology into ef- 
fective reality until we practice a genuine and sustained devotional 
life. 

To do so we must let the Holy Spirit become central to our lives. 
Our devotions flag and are misdirected apart from him. Or they 
suffer from the false zeal of insecurity and ambition. We are made 
for God and need more than all else to let our own selves go. The 
first condition for a theological revival of saving power is, I believe, 
the complete acceptance of God’s universal will in Christ, come what 
may. The Holy Spirit himself must become the chief agent of our 
lives and of our thinking. 

When we accept him we cannot help praying, for he himself re- 
leases within us the need and power of prayer. Prayer is living with 
God through the universal love of Christ and in the Spirit. Prayer 
is talking with God as our Father. Prayer is identifying our lives 
with the will of God, first for himself and then for all people. 
Prayer is finding the strength to overcome self, to transcend the 
battle of the ego, and to lose the tensions which hinder seeing, by 
the power of the Spirit within the reality of our new creaturehood 
in Christ. 

Thus the Holy Spirit, through prayer, gives us the fruit of the 
Spirit. The world is looking for genuine love and true community. 
Only as we are the truth more than merely speaking it can God utter 
his truth effectively to us and through us. Unless our theology when 
practiced in our devotional life makes sanctification a new dimen- 
sion of experience, through the grace of forgiveness for the fruit of 
the Spirit, we shall neither find nor appropriate Christian theology. 

Our chance is here. God's call is upon us. The hour of destiny 
for American theology has struck. The faith is given in what God 
has done and promises faithfully to do. Shall we not trust him 
enough to become more creative in theology by allowing a new gen- 
uineness in our devotional life? 














HORACE BUSHNELL’S DOCTRINE 
OF DEPRAVITY 


By E. CLinton GARDNER 


N writing about New England, historians of the nineteenth cen- 
tury frequently interpret that period as though it contained only 
two intellectual movements: the liberal and the conservative. 

They describe its theological development in terms of a continuing 
struggle between the traditionalists, who upheld a rigid form of Cal- 
vinism, and the anti-traditionalists, who opposed this system of belief 
and proclaimed instead the goodness and freedom of man. Thus, 
Henry Steele Commager speaks of the Unitarian and Universalist 
churches as constituting the liberal component which tried to accom- 
modate the inherited theology to the changing experiences of life; 
opposed to this group, he declares, were the Calvinists, who increas- 
ingly came to represent a set of beliefs to which the masses paid lip- 
service but which they did not accept as norms of their own experi- 
ence.’ The representatives of both of these groups failed, he main- 
tains, to make any significant contributions toward the solution of 
the pressing theological problems of their day. Commager, how- 
ever, fails to recognize what is, in many ways, the most significant 
element in the entire theological discussion of the period, namely, 
the reconstructive movement exemplified in New England by Hor- 
ace Bushnell. Whereas the traditionalists were highly defensive 
thinkers, and whereas the liberals were strongly negativistic in their 
appraisal of Calvinism, Horace Bushnell typified an effort to place 
the theological controversy in a new and broader context and thus 
make it possible to do justice to the truths represented by both the 
liberals and the conservatives. 
I 


Although in some respects Timothy Dwight (1752-1817) and 
Nathaniel Taylor (1786-1858) prepared the way for Horace Bush- 
nell (1802-1876) by the modifications which they made in the Cal- 


1 The American Mind, New Haven, 1950, Ch. LX. For similar interpretations of nine- 
teenth-century thought see James Truslow Adams, The March of Democracy: The Rise of 
the Union, New York, 1932, p. 335; Bernard Fay, The American Experiment, New York, 
1929, p. 197; and T. J. Wertenbaker, The Puritan Oligarchy: The Founding of American 
Civilization, New York, 1947, pp. 342-343. 
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vinism of their day, the former were unable to free themselves from 
the old categories and forms of expression and to distinguish the 
central issues from the peripheral ones to nearly so large a degree 
as Bushnell. As long as the controversy between the orthodox 
clergy and the Unitarians was waged on the plane of debate con- 
cerning the validity of certain traditional creedal forms, little prog- 
ress could be made toward a satisfactory resolution of the differences 
between the two groups. ‘The whole discussion needed to be placed 
in a fresh context; the issues needed to be approached from the 
standpoint of existential thinking and confessional theologizing. 
This Horace Bushnell was pre-eminently qualified to do because 
of the comprehensive and original quality of his mind, the pro- 
found nature of his own religious experience, and his appreciative 
grasp of the more modern psychology of his day. / Viewing the 
controversy from the standpoint of his own experience, he found 
a certain one-sidedness in the approaches of both the Calvinists and 
the Unitarians. The former had been largely concerned to de- 
fend the forms of an orthodox creed, and the latter had tended to 
reject both the forms and the content of that creed because it had 
been so widely misunderstood and misinterpreted. Bushnell, on 
the other hand, undertook to restate and reinterpret the truths con- 
tained in the traditional doctrine in terms that would meet the ob- 
jections being raised against it and clarify the content of the old 
categories which had been perverted in meaning. In his own analy- 
sis of the emotions of the human soul he had found the old doctrine 
to be essentially true, but he differed from the Calvinists in that he 
was primarily concerned not with the acceptance of an orthodox 
creed but with the experiencing of the realities to which this creed 
pointed. But if the traditionalists were basically right, the Uni- 
tarians were also right in their plea for the recognition of the true 
humanity of man, he believed; for the orthodox doctrines of de- 
pravity and irresistible grace had frequently been interpreted in such 
a way as to make man little more than a helpless pawn from the 
moment of his creation onward—a corrupt thing at birth, unable to 
choose the good until he was regenerated by the arbitrary working 
of the Spirit, and elected before the foundations of the world unto 
eternal doom or eternal bliss. 

As has frequently been pointed out, the real center of the contro- 
versy between the Calvinists and the Unitarians in New England in 
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the nineteenth century was concerned with the nature of man.’ 
Further, it was clear to the more perceptive clergy of the period— 
men like Timothy Dwight, William Ellery Channing (1780-1842), 
and Horace Bushnell—that the fundamental issue in this debate was 
the doctrine of human depravity. The latter was traditionally stated 
in such a way as to affirm the total depravity of all men, but the term 
“total depravity” itself had come to represent two quite different 
ideas, both of which were being challenged by the Unitarians. In 
the first place, it was often interpreted to signify that man has no 
capacity at all for good actions. ‘This conception of the doctrine 
represented a widespread but erroneous interpretation of Calvin, 
who maintained that, despite the corruption of every part of man, 
yet man is able to do relatively good acts in the sphere of civil 
justice and exemplify many relatively good qualities in philosophy, 
art, and science.’ Nevertheless such staunch “Calvinists” as Bennet 
Tyler (1783-1858) and Nathaniel Taylor declared that all of the 
moral actions of unregenerate man are evil, although they acknowl- 
edged that there are many amiable characteristics in children and 
human nature generally which are morally neutral. ‘Taylor recog- 
nized the possible implications of this interpretation of the doctrine 
of total depravity for the traditional belief in the goodness of God, 
and in his attempt to reconcile the two conceptions he argued that 
man has both the natural and the moral ability not to sin but that 
his nature is such that he “will sin and only sin” in all the appro- 
priate circumstances of his being.* 

The doctrine of total depravity was also interpreted to mean that 
there is no part of man—neither his reason nor his will nor his con- 
science—which has not been perverted or corrupted by sin. This 
was the sense in which Calvin had used the term. This was the 
primary sense in which Dwight, too, spoke of man’s corruption. 
This was the sense in which he declared human depravity to be “the 
first great fact in the science of Man.” ° 


2 While there was a considerable difference in degree between the earlier and later forms 
of Unitarianism, or between the older, relatively conservative Unitarianism, and the later, 
more radical Transcendentalism, Channing was a transitional figure in the change from Uni- 
tarianism to Transcendentalism. Since he was the leader of the former group and since the 
latter esteemed him highly, he seems particularly well qualified to represent the general Uni- 
tarian position in relation to orthodox Calvinism. See Perry Miller, The Transcendentalists: 
An Anthology, Cambridge, Mass., 1950, pp. 21-22. 

3 Institutes of the Christian Religion (Seventh American Ed.), Philadelphia, 1936, Vol. I, 
pp. 294-296. 

4 Concio ad Clerum, New Haven, 1828, p. 14. 

5 Theology, Explained and Defended, Middleton, Conn., 1821, Vol. I, p. 267. 
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Regardless of the form which it took, however, Channing and the 
Unitarians rejected the doctrine of total depravity on the ground that 
it did violence both to the goodness of man and to the perfection of 
God.*° Channing was primarily interested in proclaiming the dig- 
nity which he believed belonged to all men by virtue of their ra- 
tional nature. Man, he declared, is capable of virtue because he has 
the gift of reason, which constitutes the divinity within him. 

Despite the fact that the defenders of traditional Calvinism dif- 
fered sharply from the early Unitarians in their judgments concern- 
ing such questions as whether men sin by necessity, whether man is 
depraved, and whether there was a historic fall of the race, both the 
orthodox clergy and the Unitarians shared the same presuppositions 
with regard to the fundamental nature of man and sin. They were 
fighting on the same ground, basically. They were working within 
the same general framework of psychological and sociological ideas 
—a framework which was no longer adequate for a fresh restatement 
of the doctrine of man as sinner. The great significance of Horace 
Bushnell for his day as for our own lies in the fact that he transferred 
the entire discussion to a new context in which the real issues could 
be discerned more clearly and treated in a more constructive man- 
ner; the real importance of his work can be best understood if we 
examine the basic presuppositions which the defenders of orthodoxy 
and the Unitarians shared in common but which Bushnell chal- 
lenged. 


II 


In the first place, both the orthodox clergy and the early Uni- 
tarians agreed that the fundamental wrongness of sin lies in the trans- 
gression of law; for Bushnell, on the other hand, it lies in moral 
wrongness. For the former, sin consists of acts; for the latter, it is 
the status out of which acts spring. 

In the earlier debate between the Calvinists and the Unitarians 
both sides agreed that all men are actually sinners. Dwight, Tyler, 
and Taylor argued that all men, as soon as they are capable of moral 
action in any sense, become sinners by transgressing the moral com- 
mandments. This fact constitutes the reason why the sinful pro- 
pensity or disposition is evil: it produces evil actions. Thus, in their 
concern to show that the guilt of Adam is not transferable, they made 


6 William Ellery Channing, The Works of William Ellery Channing, D.D., Boston, 1896, 
pp. 448, 570. 
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the universal guilt of his posterity reside solely in the alleged fact 
that the entire race taken individually had performed sinful actions. 
Channing did not challenge the contention of the traditionalists that 
all men are sinners; nor did he challenge their analysis of sin in terms 
of transgression, for he defined it as “choosing and acting in opposi- 
tion to our sense of right, to known obligation.”* Like Bushnell, 
however, he rejected the view of Tyler and Taylor that all of the 
actions of unregenerate man are evil and that they are necessarily 
evil because natural man is dominated by a propensity to evil. Like 
Bushnell, Channing saw in natural man tendencies both to good and 
to evil, but unlike Bushnell he believed that man is essentially good 
and endowed with certain faculties, especially reason and conscience, 
which make him capable of truth, virtue, and progress.* 

Bushnell believed that the Unitarians were right in pointing to 
the tendencies toward good in man, but he believed that neither 
they nor the orthodox clergy had a true understanding of the serious- 
ness of sin. New categories were needed, he believed, to give ex- 
pression to the depth and pervasiveness of sin. Both the tradition- 
alists and the Unitarians had spoken as if sin were simply “this or 
that act of wrong,” ° whereas he believed that one really missed its 
massive quality and failed to recognize its stranglehold on man un- 
less he saw that all men are sinners in the sense of being collectively 
in a lost condition. As evidence for such a state of the race Bush- 
nell referred to certain figures of speech which Jesus used: the lost 
sheep, the lost piece of money, the analogy of spiritual death, a state 
of darkness and blindness, and a condition of moral disability in 
which men “have eyes” which “cannot see” and “ears which cannot 
hear,” a state in which they cannot make any real progress toward 
the good except God draws them thither. He also appealed to the 
abundance of outward acts of evil of which history is full. Even 
more convincing, however, he believed, is the testimony of the indi- 
vidual’s own consciousness. In a powerful sermon on “Conviction 
of Sin by the Cross” it becomes unmistakably clear how little he con- 
ceived of sin as the transgression of specific laws and how much as a 
state of personal wrongness. Though in a sense it may be true that 
the conviction of sin implies the violation of law, it is also true that 


7 Ibid., p. 348. Compare F. R. Tennant’s moral view of sin as the transgression of known 
law. See his article on “Sin” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed.), XX, pp. 702-703. 

8 Ibid., p. 934. 

9 Nature and the Supernatural (2nd ed.), New York, c. 1877, p. 214. 
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there is more “law” in the character, life, and teaching of Christ 
than there is in all statutes besides: ““Not even the thunders of Sinai 
are any match for the silent thunders of Calvary.” *® Before the 
Cross it is not so much any “‘particular sins” that trouble men; rather, 
“consciously it is sin—nothing else explains you to yourself.” ** So 
great is man’s bondage to this power which has gotten hold over him 
that he must become the subject of a new birth or radical spiritual 
transformation before it is possible for him to abstain from sinning. 

Such a transformation involves, first of all, Bushnell held, a change 
in man’s ruling love and, in the second place, a change in his personal 
relationship to God. ‘The seat of man’s disorder is not so much a 
bad governing principle as “ a bad mind, state or disposition.” In 
terms that are reminiscent of Augustine he described this bad mind 
as “‘a false love, a wrong love, a downward, selfish love.” It is an 
idolatrous love, for it places something else before God. What man 
basically needs therefore is a change in his personal relationship to 
God. {He was made to live in community with God and to receive 
his inspiration from God, but man has undertaken to live unto him- 
self, pursuing his own ends. “The radical evil of human character 
as being under sin, consists in a determination to have our own 
way.” ** Sin may be defined simply, Bushnell believed, as “‘self- 
direction.” 

One of the most suggestive terms which Bushnell used to clarify 
the wrong state of heart in man was disease. ‘The metaphysicians— 
or psychologists as we would say today—have sought to describe the 
disorderly pattern of man’s mental and emotional life in behavior- 
istic terms and alleged that it is a normal process, but “the single 
word disease,” Bushnell believed, “tells more than all their specula- 
tions.” ** The unruliness of the passions, the failure of man to live 
up to his ideals, the continuous struggle involved in the moral life— 
all indicate a diseased, abnormal state of inward being. Bushnell’s 
description of the dynamic and turbulent energies held in leash in 
the subconscious depths of the mind strangely anticipated the find- 
ings of Freud and Adler, as well as more modern psychoanalysts, 
when he spoke of many of our desires as “reeking with selfishness, 
fouled by lust, bittered and soured by envies, jealousies, resentments, 


10 Christ and His Salvation, New York, 1871, p. 119. 
11 Ibid., p. 133. 

12 Sermons for the New Life, New York, 1858, p. 419. 
13 Christ and His Salvation, p. 84. 
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revenges, wounded pride, mortified littleness,” and as constituting 
“a murky-looking crew, that are always breaking into the mind, and 
hovering in among its best thoughts.” ** Because man cannot by 
mere willing tame these wild phantoms, he will sin by necessity, 
Bushnell believed, until his soul is regenerated and his desires are 
transformed. 

Bushnell frequently described the state of sin as a condition of 
broken unity and harmony in the soul. Sin perverts all of the fac- 
ulties of man—the passions, the reason, and the conscience—and sets 
them at war against each other. Sin dissolves ‘‘the primal order” 
of the soul and causes it to be no longer “a complete integer.” * It 
takes away the image of God and makes the soul a “truly deformed 
creature.” ** And not only does sin lead to disorder within the indi- 
vidual, but this disorder itself becomes the ground of further sin and 
disordering both in the individual and in society.” 

In this connection, too, Bushnell spoke of sin as death. Like 
Hocking and Brunner, as well as like Karl Menninger and Anton 
Boisen, Bushnell was primarily interested in the treatment of death 
as the consequence of sin, rather than in the idea of the threat of 
death as the occasion for sin, a theme which has occupied the at- 
tention of Sgren Kierkegaard and Reinhold Niebuhr. To speak of 
sin as death, he declared, is to include all there is to say about it: 
the deformity and shame, the bondage, the fear, the weakness, the 
disorder of sin. “It is one of the paradoxes realized by sin, that 
while it makes a man every thing to himself, it makes him also noth- 
ing. It smothers the spark of conscious immortality.” ** Precisely 
because it is self-seeking, it leads to the death of the self. It is “a 
kind of malign possession in the race . . . reigning unto death,” a 
deep-seated “cancer” or “gangrene of the mind” which poisons all 
the roots of health and turns them into roots of disease and death. 

The normal state of the soul is a state of health and internal har- 
mony, Bushnell believed; but until his spiritual wholeness is restored 
by Christ, man is necessarily a sinner. Viewing redemption thus in 


14 Sermons on Living Subjects, New York, 1883, pp. 190-191. 

15 Nature and the Supernatural, p. 196. 

16 The Spirit in Man (Centenary Ed.), New York, 1910, p. 40. 

17 Compare H. Richard Niebuhr, “The Disorder of Man in the Church of God,” in Man’s 
Disorder and God’s Design: The Amsterdam Assembly Series (The Methodist Ed.), New York, 
n.d., pp. 78-88; Anton T. Boisen, The Exploration of the Inner World, Chicago, 1936, p. 209; 
and J. C. Fleugel, Man, Morals, and Society: A Psycho-analytical Study, London, 1945, Ch. 
XII. 
18 God in Christ, New York, 1877, p. 211. 
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terms of healing, Bushnell well understood that regeneration in- 
volves much more than an instantaneous change. It requires time, 
he declared, “and it may be a long time. Even if he [a subject of 
potential sanctification] were to be in Christ so perfectly as not to 
commit one conscious sin for many years, which is possible, there 
would still be in him, after all this long investiture by Christ, old 
vestiges of disease, and disorder, and bad passion, not yet sanctified 
away.” ** Thus Bushnell affirmed in concrete terms that sin persists 
in the lives of the redeemed, and he anticipated the “‘realistic’’ theo- 
logians of our day—especially H. Richard Niebuhr, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, Robert L. Calhoun, and John C. Bennett—in warning the re- 
generate against the proud assumption that they no longer stand in 
need of continued forgiveness and healing.”° 


Ill 


The second major presupposition which both the Calvinists and 
the Unitarians shared but which Bushnell rejected was the view that 
human nature is substantialist in character. Both of the former 
groups spoke of the moral nature of man as a thing with which a 
child is born. They differed only as to whether or not this substance 
is vitiated. Dwight and Tyler, for example, referred to it as some- 
thing that is “begotten” in much the same sense as the physical body, 
and they maintained that it is contaminated at birth. Although 
Channing insisted that human nature is fundamentally good, he con- 
tinued to think of it as something with which man is endowed before 
he begins to act. Bushnell, on the other hand, believed that man 
exists only in the processes of social interaction and that character is 
a process or an acting rather than a substance. Hence, the earlier 
debate as to whether a child was born depraved or whether the de- 
praved character was later superinduced had been highly speculative, 
he declared; for, while it is true in a sense that a child is born when 
it issues from its mother’s womb, it is really not fully born until it 
“emerges from the infantile state,” and the development of its char- 
acter during its early years is largely conditioned by the organic rela- 
tionships of the family.** Thus the earlier participants in the debate 
had been led to concern themselves with an issue that was largely 


19 Christ and His Salvation, p. 429. 

20 See Mary Frances Thelen, Man as Sinner in Contemporary American Realistic Theol- 
ogy, New York, 1946, pp. 1, 191. 

21 Christian Nurture, New Haven, 1947, p. 19. 
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artificial: Is human depravity consistent with divine goodness? The 
traditional Calvinists argued that it is, but they were unable to vin- 
dicate the justice of God in endowing children with a depraved na- 
ture at birth in terms that were satisfactory to each other, much less 
to the Unitarians. In the interest of defending the goodness of God, 
Channing was led to reject the doctrine of depravity. Bushnell, 
however, saw that the new understanding of human nature as condi- 
tioned to a large degree by one’s social environment gave new content 
to the doctrine and at the same time paved the way for harmonizing 
the doctrines of human depravity and the goodness of God./ The 
customary interpretation of the dogmas of depravity and original sin 
called attention to only the relatively minor taint derived by physical 
propagation and ignored the far more serious taint derived after- 
wards through the influence of corrupt social relationships. For not 
only does one family thus propagate its own evil in its children, 
Bushnell declared, but, similarly, one generation propagates its evil 
in the succeeding generation; and in this twofold manner the race 
has fallen as a race into moral corruption and apostasy.” In these 
two ways, also, children have been so conditioned to evil, viewed as 
the moral wrongness of society, that when they come to the age of 
proper individuality they almost inevitably perform sinful acts. 

In this connection Bushnell also dealt with the Adamic probation 
in a way that provided a fresh contrast to the pictures drawn by his 
orthodox predecessors. Gone is the courtroom atmosphere. Gone 
is the picture of a divine judge placing man upon a temporary pro- 
bation with the intention of ending it when Adam’s righteousness 
broke down—‘‘As if God wanted to prove him [Adam] in order to 
know him, when he knew in fact as well before as after just what 
he would do.” ** ‘The peril of the fall from holiness, or innocence, 
was involved inherently in the production of character, Bushnell 
believed, and “the only question was character or not character.” 
In a manner which is strikingly suggestive of Kierkegaard, he de- 
clared that each man, like Adam, is confronted with the mystery of 
evil, and, like the first ancestor of the race, each man, faced with his 
first temptation to violate his sense of right, “stands upon the verge 
of experimental wrong, debating the choice.” ** It is not merely a 

22 [bid., p. 83. 


23 The Spirit in Man, p. 294. 
24 See Sgren Kierkegaard, The Concept of Dread, Princeton, 1946. 
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question whether or not such a person will transgress a moral law, 
but the kind of being that one will be after the choice is at stake in 
the choice. Man does not become any less moral by choosing evil; 
he only becomes a diseased moral being in need of healing, and the 
experience of sin and healing will make man immune to the disease 
if the healing is complete. The diseased moral agent is faced with 
a similar existential choice: whether or not he will accept redemp- 
tion by receiving the promise and the power of God and using them 
to the end of his ultimate establishment in duty. 

In yet another way, Bushnell suggested his belief that sin can be 
understood only in terms of man’s total activity. The “sin of sin,” 
he declared, consists in man’s “refusal to be lovingly and justly 
finite.” *° Sin refuses control; it will not let God reign over it. It 
does not formally attempt to be infinite, for it would see the absurd- 
ity of such an endeavor, but it does undertake, in a negative way, to 
be exactly that, in “refusing to accept the conditions of a merely 
creature life.’”” Thus, in addition to the place which he gave to the 
idolatrous character of moral evil, we have in Bushnell a recognition 
of the role of pride in sin, a theme which has received very wide at- 
tention in the writings of Kierkegaard and Reinhold Niebuhr; ** but 
it is instructive to note that in the main Bushnell employed more 
concrete categories in his analysis of the role of pride in sin and de- 
pravity than have Kierkegaard and Reinhold Niebuhr. 


IV 


Closely related to the substantialist view of human nature was a 
third assumption which the orthodox and the Unitarian thinkers 
shared but which Bushnell challenged: jhe view that human nature 
is complete in each person and that mankind consists simply of a 
collection of individuals. Both groups of the earlier thinkers looked 
upon each person as endowed at birth with an isolated nature that is 
complete before it enters upon moral action. ‘They did not see that, 


‘in a very real sense, the self that is given becomes a different self by 


virtue of its interactions with other personalities. For this reason 
these earlier writers were unable to see the massive, organic character 
of sin which Bushnell well understood. Perhaps Bennet Tyler 


25 Sermons on Living Subjects, p. 346. 
26 Sgren Kierkegaard, The Sickness Unto Death, Princeton, 1946; Reinhold Niebuhr, The 
Nature and Destiny of Man, New York, 1943, Vol. I (The Nature of Man), pp. 180 ff. 
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glimpsed the significance of the social nexus of sin when he spoke of 
the federal headship of Adam, but he was unable to develop the idea. 
Even Channing, who rejected the highly individualistic concept of 
predestination and labored for the improvement of society, was pri- 
marily interested in giving each person a better chance to use his 
own moral and intellectual powers to improve himself; hence, in this 
respect he was even more individualistic in his conception of human 
nature and good and evil than were his Calvinistic opponents, who 
held that man must first become the subject of “irresistible” or at 
least “‘unresisted”’ grace before he can perform morally good acts. 

Unlike his predecessors, however, Bushnell, in accordance with his 
understanding of man as a being who exists only in the processes of 
social interaction, was unable to locate either good or evil in the 
individual. His predecessors were right in emphasizing the respon- 
sibility of each person, he believed, but they were wrong in ignoring 
the organic character of society. ‘Thus, while it is true in one sense 
that the Biblical account of the fall is a symbolical account of the fall 
of each man individually, in another sense, he believed, the fall of 
Adam and Eve involved the fall of the entire race: 


“If we are units, so also are we a race, and the race is one—one fam- 
ily, one organic whole; such that the fall of the head involves the fall 
of all the members.” ”” 


The harmony of the whole created order was broken by the sin of 
Adam, and the consequences of his fall have been evidenced in all 
the subsequent physical and moral illnesses of the race. Even the 
deformities of nature—briars, deserts, storms, muddy rivers, de- 
formed animals—represent the outbreak of sin viewed as a dynamic 
force of evil let loose in the world and rebelling against the will and 
authority of God.” 

In this connection, Bushnell suggested, in terms which anticipated 
Ritschl and Rauschenbusch, that the vast force and magnitude of 
sin can be properly understood only in terms of a “princedom of 
evil” rather than as something which is located in the individual; 
for evil, once it begins to exist, inevitably becomes organic, and 
builds a kind of “kingdom opposite to God.”” The bad spirits, he 
declared in language which is strikingly akin to that of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, organize themselves in forms of caste and spheres 


27 Christian Nurture, p. 83. 
28 Nature and the Supernatural, pp. 183 ff. 
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of dominion, with the strongest taking the place of authority and 
the weakest falling into subordinate places of servility. Viewed thus 
as an organization of bad mind, bad thought, and bad power, evil 
is, for Bushnell, a massive and portentous reality. 

The analogy of the kingdom of evil must not be carried so far, 
however, Bushnell warns us, as to suppose that the latter is an or- 
derly dominion ruled over by a particular spirit, for evil is as truly 
and eternally anarchy as it is organization. Evil is “a hell of oppo- 
sitions, riots, usurpations, in itself, and bears a front of organization 
only as against good.” ** Bushnell did not for this reason deem it 
any less destructive of the good. Indeed, the demonic grandeur and 
tragic dimensions of sin are clearly seen in the ruins of man whom 
it has overthrown and left in a state of desolation and debris—ruins 
which bear witness to a “great and mighty soul” which fell in the 
conflict. Although men customarily speak of sin as low and weak 
and degraded, it is, in another sense, “‘mighty, terrible, God-defying 
and triumphant.” * If it is morally little, it is also mighty in power. 

The final word about sin, however, both as regards its infinite com- 
plexity and enormity and as regards its origin, constitutes a recogni- 
tion of its mystery. “If it be difficult to fathom God’s immensity,” 
he wrote, “how much more difficult is it to understand and ade- 
quately fathom yourself, the depths of your sin, the unreason of it, 
its scorn of all that is most perfect. . . . This dread mystery of sin 
does sometimes get a voice in your bosom and writhe in bitter wail- 
ing of discovery.” ** Like Emil Brunner, he declared that it is im- 
possible to account for sin.” In speaking of the source of sin he 
carefully avoided the use of such terms as “cause” or “positive 
ground” or “necessity” because they imply, he believed, a denial of 
sin and the possibility of sin. He spoke instead of certain “condi- 
tions privative” which “involve” the certain lapse of man into evil 
—a defect of knowledge of good and evil, a lack of discipline under 
law as a preparation for grace, and the lack of character developed 
in social relationships; but there are no positive grounds from which 
it comes. 


29 Ibid., p. 136. 

30 Sermons for the New Life, p. 68. 

31 The Spirit in Man, pp. 212-213. 

32 Nature and the Supernatural, p. 128. Compare Emil Brunner: “Only he who under- 
stands that sin is inexplicable knows what it is,” Man in Revolt: A Christian Anthropology, 
Philadelphia, c. 1947, p. 132. 
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Finally, neither the orthodox clergy nor the Unitarians identified 
themselves with mankind in such a way as to speak from the stand- 
point of their solidarity with the race. The former seemed to be 
primarily concerned with defending the traditional doctrine that 
all men are sinful and depraved and that God is just and righteous. 
This they undertook to do by attacking that portion of mankind, 
including infants, which had not become the subjects of regenerat- 
ing grace. Their tendency to take their stand outside the ranks of 
the unsaved whom they were attacking is illustrated in its most ex- 
treme form by Bennet Tyler, who declared that the change wrought 
by the Spirit is instantaneous and that man is either a saint or a sin- 
ner, a believer or an unbeliever.** Since all men are sinners prior 
to the interposition of Divine grace, the Calvinists argued, God is 
justified in the “punishment” which he inflicts upon man. While 
Channing continued to defend man against the charge of being to- 
tally depraved, he failed to identify himself with the race in such 
a way as to appreciate the real oneness of all men in a common soci- 
ety and in a common lot before God. He spoke, for example, of a 
kind of aristocracy of “great men” who had most nearly followed the 
demands of duty and who had shown by their examples the poten- 
tialities which are in all men.** Channing was, in effect, like a coun- 
sel for the defense of a group of individuals rather than like a Moses 
or a Paul, pleading the cause of his people with whom he cast his 
lot.** Like his orthodox opponents, Channing was concerned to vin- 
dicate the justice and benevolence of God, and this he sought to do 
by showing that he makes human nature good. 

When we turn to Bushnell, we find that, unlike his predecessors, 
he took his standpoint in the human process itself and identified 
himself with the race. Sin, he believed, affects the entire community 
of man, and as such no one can escape it. Insofar as man’s commu- 
nity with God and with each other is broken, it is impossible for 
man to be righteous, for man lives in these relationships. But the 
fact that all men are sinful and all of man’s faculties are tainted by 
sin does not impugn the justice and goodness of God. In keeping 
with a suggestion of Taylor, Bushnell simply accepted sin as an in- 

33 Lectures on Theology, Boston, 1859, p. 337. 


34 Works, pp. 68 ff. 
85 Exodus 32: 32; Romans 9: 3. 
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tegral part of God’s great design to develop character in moral be- 
ings. In this context, the justice and goodness of God seemed abun- 
dantly evident in the provision which he makes for forgiveness. 
Consequently, Bushnell was not so much concerned with vindicat- 
ing either man or God as with witnessing to the Divine mercy and 
describing the process of forgiveness. 

Like Ritschl and Otto, Bushnell saw that “sin” is a religious term 
and as such it applies to man face to face with God. Aside from the 
Gospel, man may feel guilty of particular acts of sin, he declared, but 
only as man confronts Christ and the Cross does he gain any true 
conviction of the sinful state and depravity of the race; only then 
does he come to see the sin itself which lies hidden in the “caverns 
of the soul” behind the individual sins of particular acts. Before 
Christ all men stand guilty, and all, believers and unbelievers alike, 
stand in need of healing. Before him the whole race feels “the pub- 
lic sin, a kind of original sin, that has been running down through 
long ages and generations gone by,” and all feel an uncleanness and 
a guiltiness which results not so much from active wrongdoing itself 
as from the recognition of the tacit consent which all have given to 
evil.** Here one sees that not only the individual but also the race 
has fallen and not only the individual but also the race stands in 
need of forgiveness and redemption. The disordering influence of 
evil will not be finally banished until society as a whole—and indeed 
the entire created order—is regenerated. It was from the stand- 
point of this human and universal process that Bushnell spoke as one 
who was himself involved in it. 


VI 


We may now attempt to make an evaluation of Bushnell’s doctrine 
of sin. Bushnell’s main contribution to the ongoing theological dis- 
cussion of his day lay in his role as a pioneering, reconstructive theo- 
logian who pointed the way toward a reconciliation of traditional 
Protestantism and the growing demands for a more adequate recog- 
nition of the goodness and freedom of man. Theodore Munger 
seems to claim too much, however, when he declares that as a result 
of Bushnell’s work “the whole face of Orthodoxy was changed, and 
whatever was vital in it was retained and set to fresh use.” * Ironi- 


86 Forgiveness and Law, New York, 1874, pp. 225-231. 
37 Horace Bushnell: Preacher and Theologian, New York, 1899, p. 409. 
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cally, Munger suggests what is in many respects a more accurate ac- 
count of the actual result of Bushnell’s work when he observes that, 
while the latter did not go over to Unitarianism, he “served what 
was best and truest in it.” ** Although, as we have seen, Bushnell 
called attention to some of the more serious limitations of Unitarian- 
ism and especially to the need for a deeper understanding of sin and 
redemption than was found in that movement, his successors—men 
like Theodore Munger (1830-1910), Washington Gladden (1836- 
1918), and Walter Rauschenbusch (1861-1918)—frequently over- 
looked the great positive suggestions which he made by way of clari- 
fying, fathoming, and re-formulating the doctrines of sin and grace. 
They tended to forget his comprehensiveness, and as a result they 
were much more negative than he in their approach to Calvinism * 
and they tended to interpret his anthropology largely in terms of 
Channing’s thought. 

This subsequent misinterpretation of Bushnell was due in part, 
no doubt, to certain weaknesses in his restatement of the great Chris- 
tian beliefs. He was not a systematic theologian, and he often failed 
adequately to develop and interrelate the flashes of truth which he 
saw. ‘Then, too, in his earlier writings, as he later confessed, he 
was not sufficiently appreciative of the great creeds of the church, 
even though throughout his entire ministry he insisted that the 
orthodox creeds contained a central core of truth which needed to 
be preserved, freed, and restated in fresh terms. Moreover, the 
importance which he attached to the organic relationships of soci- 
ety prepared the way for the one-sided emphasis of the social gospel 
upon the role of society in the promulgation of sin and the media- 
tion of salvation. Finally, while his psychology was much better 
than that of his predecessors, and while he anticipated to a remark- 
able degree many later findings in psychiatry and psychosomatic 
medicine, much progress has been made in these and related fields 
since his day. Despite these weaknesses in his thought and meth- 
odology, however, American theology in the later nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries might have been much sounder if Bush- 
nell’s successors had been more nearly true to his spirit and emu- 
lated his example of comprehensiveness in their appropriation of 
his thought. As it happened, though, while they drew much of their 


38 Ibid., p. 408. 
39 Cf. Washington Gladden, Present Day Theology, Columbus, O., 1913, pp. 69 ff. 
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inspiration from him, they ignored his reinterpretation of sin, which 
they defined largely in Channing’s terms. 

Although Bushnell’s reformulation of the Protestant teaching con- 
cerning human sinfulness was largely neglected both by his contem- 
poraries and by his successors, it is deserving of much more wide- 
spread attention than it has yet received, for it provides a rich source 
of insights for a modern reconstruction of this doctrine; and in par- 
ticular it offers a much-needed corrective to Neo-orthodoxy in the 
emphasis which Bushnell placed on grace and in terms of the con- 
crete categories which he employed in his treatment of sin. In the 
first place, his diagnosis of moral evil in terms of disease is closely in 
keeping with the Biblical understanding of the depth and profundity 
of sin. While it is true that the Scriptures frequently speak of sin 
as transgression, it is nevertheless true that, when they describe it 
in its profoundest and most malign aspects, they speak of it as a dis- 
ease which needs to be healed by God himself. Thus the Psalmist 
besought his soul to bless the Lord “who forgiveth all thine iniqui- 
ties; who healeth all thy diseases.” *° Similarly, Jeremiah spoke of 
God as healing Israel’s backsliding,’and Isaiah represented the Gen- 
tiles as being healed by Israel’s stripes.** Likewise, Jesus declared 
that those who are spiritually whole do, not need a physician, but 
rather the publicans and sinners,** and in the Gospels he is frequently 
pictured as healing those who are vexed with unclean spirits. 

In the second place, Bushnell’s restatement of the doctrine that 
all men are sinners recovered the Biblical understanding of sin as a 
corporate act and status of the community. He was not nearly so 
much concerned as were his orthodox predecessors to prove that all 
men commit actual sins. Rather, for him all are sinners because 
all are involved in the sin and guilt of the human community. In 
like manner, the Biblical writers frequently referred to the iniquity 
of Israel,** and Jesus spoke of a generation which seeks after signs as 
a wicked and adulterous generation.** Similarly, he declared that 
the Son of Man must be rejected of his generation.** 

Thirdly, Bushnell believed that the doctrine of sin could be much 
more adequately stated in the context of grace than it could in the 


40 Psalm 103: 3. 

41 Jeremiah 3: 33; Isaiah 53: 5. 

42 Matthew 9: 11-12. 

43 Psalm 130: 8; Jeremiah 50: 20; Hosea 4: 15-16; Amos 3: 14. 
44 Matthew 12: 39. 

45 Luke 17: 25. 
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context of justice. Only when man is confronted with the grace of 
God can he know how sinful and unclean he is; and, further, the 
grace of God can be understood only in the personal terms of the 
self-giving love of Christ who is seeking to heal and quicken a lost 
race. Hence, if Bushnell’s view of sin is much more profound and 
tragic than that of his predecessors and his successors, his view of 
grace is much more quickening than theirs and offers man ground 
for far greater hope. Grace remains indispensable both to man’s 
individual and to his social salvation, but it is freely offered to all. 
Grace is primary, but man must respond positively to it by accepting 
it before it can become effective. 

Finally, in his treatment of the doctrine of human depravity, Bush- 
nell restored this concept to its religious context. He rejected the 
widespread usage of the term as signifying the complete badness or 
wickedness of the race. Yet he felt that this doctrine of traditional 
orthodoxy was essentially true and pointed to a fundamental aspect 
of the Christian doctrines of man and grace. Indeed, he declared, 
the Christian Gospel “begins at the grand first point of depravity and 
moral incapacity.” *° Here again his insights needed to be further 
developed and related to certain other elements of his thought, for 
there was, for example, a tendency implicit in his affirmation of a 
“condition privative” which “involves the certain lapse [of man] into 
evil” to make sin the result of ignorance or a defect of experiential 
knowledge. His treatment of sin needed to be supplemented at this 
point by a consideration of it as a more positive perversion of the 
will, though he elsewhere suggested such a perversion when he spoke 
of sin as disease and a “wrong love.’’ Nevertheless, Bushnell per- 
formed a valuable service in freeing the doctrine of total depravity 
from its common misinterpretation; and, while he did not insist 
upon using the category itself because it had become misleading, he 
reaffirmed its original Calvinistic content: that all of man’s faculties 
are obscured by sin.“ 


46 Forgiveness and Law, p. 27. 
47 Emil Brunner has developed this idea very forcefully in Man in Revolt, pp. 135-137, 
where he points out that from birth onward all of man’s love and justice are tainted by 


egoism. 
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C. A. BRIGGS IN THE RETROSPECT 
OF HALF A CENTURY 


By Lerrerts A. LortscHerR* 


HARLES AUGUSTUS BRIGGS in the prime of life was de- 
scribed by a contemporary in these words: “‘He is about fifty 
years of age, of spare figure, always clothed in black of the 

clerical cut, and with a pale, scholarly face set in grey hair and beard. 
A man of the most sensitive nature, with one of the warmest and 
tenderest of hearts, he is yet a controversialist in the grain; splendid 
in his courage, sincerity, and devotion to truth. What is true to 
him fills his eye to the exclusion of everything else. He is a dan- 
gerous antagonist, always going into the fight in full panoply of 
knowledge and never fighting as one that beats the air. . . . He is 
not an orator. . . . He is one of those men to whom the church of 
a coming generation will build a prophet’s tomb.” * 

Born in 1841, Briggs studied at the University of Virginia, served 
for a few months with the Union Army in the Civil War, then en- 
tered Union Theological Seminary in New York in 1861. Two 
years later, when his father was taken seriously ill, he left the semi- 
nary to help carry on his father’s business. His academic life was 
resumed in 1866 when he entered upon three years of study at the 
University of Berlin.’ 

Letters that he wrote home from Germany reveal the young man’s 
spiritual and intellectual vigor. “I do not rest my claim to preach 
on Church licensure,” he told an uncle. “I rest my claim on the 
call of God. . . . God has led me through difficulties & blessed me 
beyond all my hopes.” * ‘‘Every Sunday evening a Bible circle meets 
in my rooms with a practical reference,” he wrote to Professor Henry 
Boynton Smith of Union Seminary, “so that our Sundays are ob- 
served with an American spirit.” * 


* This article was presented as a paper read before the American Society of Church His- 
tory meeting at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on April 23, 1954. 

1 “Progressive Religious Leaders. The Presbyterian Church,” by a Presbyterian, in The 
Christian Union, Dec. 19, 1889. Dr. Briggs was nearly forty-nine years of age at this time. 

2 Briggs Transcript in Union Theological Seminary Library (hereafter cited as B.T.), Vol. 
I, pp. 1 34; B.T. 412. (Arabic numerals by themselves following B.T. refer to the serial 
numbers of letters in the Briggs Transcript.) 

3 To Marvin Briggs, Jan. 8, 1867 (?), B.T. 317a. The previous year he had been formally 
licensed to preach, B.T. 301. 

4 Jan. 24, 1867, B.T. 320. 
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He soon became enthusiastic over the scientific, critical spirit of 
German Biblical scholarship, though deprecating its coldness and 


“rationalism.” “They,” he told Professor Smith, referring to the 
Germans, “are too much influenced by rationalism as we would say 
in America. . . . But in spite of their coldness in handling Scrip- 


ture, it is more satisfactory to the student than a devotional spirit 
without thought.” * He considered German Biblical studies in the 
1860's far superior to English: “For one who desires to study the 
Scriptures critically there is very little help in English,” he wrote. 
“The whole English mind has been intent upon the doctrine & the 
practice: but the Germans have been forced to a critical study of 
Scripture, & although many of their results are unsatisfactory, they 
certainly deserve the credit for clearing away an immense mass of 
traditional rubbish, even though they have cast out much that is 
really valuable. . . . The only difficulty,” he continued, “‘is that 
there is too little reverence for Scripture as the Word of God & too 
great an exaltation of human reason as an arbiter over it. Still there 
has been a great improvement in Germany.” * It was thus during 
these years of graduate study in Germany that young Briggs enthu- 
siastically committed himself to an ideal which had great potential 
significance for himself and for American Protestantism, the ideal 
of Biblical study which should be at once critical and evangelical, 
an ideal from which he never wavered. 

During these years, too, Briggs became an ardent exponent of the 
newer critical historical methods of Biblical study as these found 
expression in Biblical theology, over against the older dogmatic the- 
ology. This also was soon to constitute an important part of his 
theological battle in America. “Biblical Theology,” he told Pro- 
fessor Smith, “has assumed a very important place in the Theology 
of Germany. . . . There is no doubt a difference in the theological 
statements of the different writers of the N.T. & a proper apprecia- 
tion of their individualities is important, in order to show their true 


harmony. . . . The objections to the Old Test. can only be met & 
explained by a thorough study of the individualities of the O.T. 
writers—not merely in words . .. but more in ideas. ... Now 


there is an unmistakable difference in the theological statements of 
the various authors of the O.T., which a general reading will dis- 


5 To H. B. Smith, Jan. 24, 1867, B.T. 320. 
6 To Marvin Briggs, March, 1868, B.T. 357a. 
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close; but these differences will—I am confident—when properly stud- 
ied, show a true and higher harmony—a unity all the more striking 
from the diversity of the elements.” * Thus early Briggs reveals that 
striking combination of progressivism and conservatism which was 
to characterize his career. He eagerly welcomed the newer, critical 
methods of Biblical criticism and of Biblical theology, but seemed 
to assume that substantially the old theological superstructure could 
be made to rest on the newer foundations. With this assumption 
that the new and the old could be so readily combined, American 
theologians both to Dr. Briggs’s right and to his left would before 
many decades vigorously disagree. 

But in one respect, at least, Briggs while a student in Germany 
did depart from prevailing Protestant beliefs, namely, in the field 
of eschatology. The emphasis on history and process which ap- 
peared in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries found its theo- 
logical counterpart in a new interest felt by many in the eschato- 
logical culmination of the historical process. Briggs’s view was not 
universalism, nor was it “future probation” as taught a little later 
by the Andover men. Echoing the views of his famous teacher, 
Professor August Isaac Dorner, Briggs enthusiastically embraced the 
idea of progressive sanctification after death. To Briggs in these 
early years, the doctrine was a great theological and ethical reform 
to which he ardently dedicated himself. ‘I believe in the standards 
of our church,” he told a friend. ‘“They are good as far as they go, 
but give no light at all on this new field [i.e., of sanctification]. . . . 
The need of the day, the question that naturally comes up in every 
young man’s mind, is the question of sanctification & the new life. 
. . . [cannot doubt but what I have been blessed with a new—divine 
light. . . . The Bible is lit up with a new light. . . . I don’t mean 
to say that all the world who have died without perfection are lost: 
but I do mean to say that if not in this world they must in an inter- 
mediate state grow into Christ’s likeness. . . . I frankly admit that 
if the Church would not receive me, I should appeal to . . . Christ 
himself. . . . I shall remain in & with the Church until it take the 
sin upon itself of casting me out, which God grant may never hap- 
pen.” * In similar vein he told Professor Smith, “I am convinced 
unless the Protestant Church can develope a full & evangelical doc- 


7 May 6, 1868, B.T. 361. 
8 To Marvin Briggs, Jan. 8, 1867 (?), B.T. 317a. 
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trine of sanctification suitable to the needs of the times—there will 
be a great relapse into Romanism—in seeking sanctification through 
the sacraments.” He found the historic dispute between old Calvin- 
ists and Edwardeans over immediate and mediate imputation related 
to the problem of sanctification and saw dangers in views at both 
extremes.® 

Before the end of his study abroad, his letters begin to reveal that 
healthy, but not immodest, confidence of power and that tendency 
to dream dreams of expanding activity that was to characterize his 
life, at least until the time of his ecclesiastical misfortunes. ‘“‘My 
exegetical studies go on in regular order,” he wrote in 1868. “I 
feel confident that I can return to America & use the material I have 
gathered for the advancement of this department.’’ Characteristi- 
cally, too, he regarded linguistic and other specialized studies as a 
means to a theological end—though soon his theological objectives 
became much larger—as when he told Professor Smith his threefold 
life purpose: ‘‘(1) a more consistent and thorough doctrine of justi- 
fication & sanctification suitable to the demands of the times (2) in 
order to this, a thorough study of Biblical Theology (3) in order to 
this a practical acquaintance with the original Scriptures—with the 
cognate languages. I believe my aim is special enough, whilst the 
ground to be gone over is extensive.” *® To a notable degree, his 
later life, lived in an era of rapid and even violent social and cul- 
tural change, continued in the direction of his early intentions. 

The United States, to which Briggs returned in the summer of 
1869, had up to that time done little to develop truly scientific 
Biblical scholarship. Among the so-called evangelical Churches of 
America there had been a few pioneering scholars such as Moses 
Stuart and Edward Robinson, but there was very little general aware- 
ness of the critical Biblical work which had been done on the Euro- 
pean Continent and which had recently come to public view among 
Englishmen in the publication of the Essays and Reviews (1860) and 
in the case of Bishop Colenso (1863 ff.), and which was soon to dis- 
turb the Scottish Free Church in the case of William Robertson 
Smith (1876-1881). It is a chief part of Dr. Briggs’s title to his- 
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torical significance that by his writings and even more by the events | 
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9 May 6, 1868, B.T. 361. 
10 To H. B. Smith, Nov. 25, 1868, B.T. 366. 
11 Briggs to H. B. Smith, June 29, 1869, B.T. 412. 
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of his life he forced the Biblical issue upon the attention of Ameri- 
can evangelicals. 

Soon after his return he published a notable article on “Biblical 
Theology with Especial Reference to the New Testament,” * in 
which he said that Biblical theology has thrown new emphasis on 
the human element in the Scriptures and made necessary modifica- 
tion of older conceptions of inspiration. He favored the more in- 
ductive method of Biblical theology over against the more deductive 
method of systematic theology. 

In 1870 he entered upon a pastorate in Roselle, New Jersey, where 
he remained nearly four years. After a summer of “refresher’’ study 
in Germany in 1874,"* he started his work as professor of Hebrew 
and the cognate languages in Union Seminary. In his inaugural— 
what we might call his “first inaugural” to distinguish it from the 
more famous later inaugural—he demanded that dogmatic views be 
not allowed to dictate results to the historical and critical study of 
the Scriptures. He warned against elevating questions of critical 
scholarship into matters of faith. ‘So long as the word of God is 
honored,” he said, ‘‘and its decisions regarded as final, what matters 
it if a certain book be detached from the name of one holy man and 
ascribed to another, or classed among those with unknown au- 
thors?” ** 

A notable event in American religious journalism was the launch- 
ing in 1880 of the Presbyterian Review. Dr. Briggs was the mov- 
ing spirit in its founding.» Early in 1879 Dr. William Adams, pres- 
ident of Union Seminary, had asked Dr. Archibald Alexander Hodge 
of Princeton Seminary whether the men of Princeton Seminary 
would be interested in a jointly conducted review, and had received 
in reply a hearty affirmative.’ 

A few months later—in May, 1879—Dr. Briggs, while on one of his 
frequent trips to Europe, met with Professor A. B. Bruce of Glasgow 
“who broached the subject of a union of the British & Foreign Evan- 
gelical Review people with the American Presbyterian[s] in starting 


12In American Presbyterian Review, N.S., II (1870), pp. 105-133, 293-306. 

18 W. H. Littell to Briggs, Jan. 28, 1874, B.T. 670; Briggs to his wife, July 11, 26, Aug. 5, 
9, 1874, B.T. 708, 718, 727, 729. 

14 Address by Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., on Occasion of his Inauguration as Davenport 
Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate Languages in the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City (N. Y., 1876), p. 15. 

15 William Adams to Briggs, July 1, 1879, B.T. 956. 

16 A. A. Hodge to William Adams, Jan. 4, 1879, B.T. 888; Feb. 19, 1879, B.T. 902. 
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a new review." Describing in a letter further developments, Dr. 
Briggs wrote: “On Monday morning he [i.e., Mr. Clark, the pub- 
lisher] had a consultation with the chief divines of Scotland with 
reference to an International Presbyterian Review. We drew up a 
plan—Prof. [James S.] Candlish and myself, & [it] was adopted by 
the meeting & if we can secure the consent of the American divines, 
it will be sure of success.”” ** Professor Candlish wrote to a number 
of representative clergymen in Scotland, England, and Ireland and 
reported encouraging responses, though some were hesitant on ac- 
count of prior responsibility for the Catholic Presbyterian. He also 
reported some financial misgivings. But a proposal to reorganize 
the British and Foreign Evangelical Review caused the collapse of 
the international project.** Illustrative of the isolationism of the 
times there was some feeling among the Americans—though not on 
the part of Dr. Briggs himself—that any extensive British admixture 
would seriously reduce American interest in the project.” 

The Presbyterian Review was thus launched as a solely American 
undertaking in January, 1880, with Dr. Briggs and Dr. A. A. Hodge 
of Princeton Seminary as coeditors. The first issue contained a 
broad statement of policy, written by Dr. Briggs.** The statement 
speaks of “‘the present enterprise, which seeks to combine all the 
varied interests and sections of our Presbyterian Church.” “It will 
be the aim of the Review to treat all these subjects in a broad and 
catholic spirit, comprehending those historic phases of Calvinism 
which combined in the Presbyterian Church at the re-union.” The 
editors were not to be responsible for the views of contributors, but 
only for the propriety of publishing such views. “Being fully per- 
suaded of the infallible truth and divine authority of our whole Bi- 
ble,” Dr. Briggs’s editorial statement continued, “we propose not 
merely to defend it against the assaults of Rationalism, but rather 
to attack Rationalism itself with the weapons of the most searching 
Biblical criticism and exact historical investigation.” ” 

The new review was a bold attempt to enlist the co-operation of 
the two historic branches of the recently reunited Presbyterian de- 


17 C, A. Briggs, “Notebook,” in B.T., Vol. III, p. 76. 

18 Briggs to his wife, June 2, 1879, B.T. 931. 

19 The following letters from J. S. Candlish to Briggs, June 7, 1879, B.T. 936; Aug. 7, 1879, 
B.T. 987; Aug. 23, 1879, B.T. 998; Sept. 17, 1879, B.T. 1005; Oct. 30, 1879, B.T. 1022. 

20 B.T. 2845, 3356. 

21 Briggs, in G. L. Prentiss, The Union Theological Seminary . . . Another Decade of Its 
History (Asbury Park, N. J., 1899), p. 329. 

22 Presbyterian Review, I (1880), pp. 3-7. 
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nomination in a united theological undertaking amid days of cul- 
tural and theological change. The review was made possible by 
Dr. Briggs’s vision and energy and by Dr. Hodge’s genuine good 
will. But mutual suspicion and criticism within the Church’s re- 
spective traditions sometimes flared up, as when Dr. Edward D. 
Morris of Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, wrote to Dr. Briggs: “You will 
find, before you are through, that you will either be cramped & 
foiled in your endeavours, or that the Review is carried over bodily, 
& made the organ of a Presbyterianism with which neither you nor 
I nor any other New School man can ever sympathize.” ** Similarly, 
fears of an opposite sort were expressed to Dr. Hodge.* 

To steer the ship through such rough waters was no easy task for 
the two helmsmen. At first Dr. Hodge thought the Review should 
maintain neutral objectivity on divisive theological issues,”* but later 
when Dr. Briggs, in accordance with this policy, ran the editorial 
blue pencil through one contributor’s criticisms of the Scottish Bib- 
lical scholar, William Robertson Smith, it was decided to run a series 
of eight articles discussing Biblical criticism, alternating between the 
negative and the affirmative.*® 

Dr. Briggs saw in such a series a statesmanlike opportunity of help- 
ing the Church toward a median position in which the more assured 
results of Biblical criticism might be cautiously accepted, and in 
which evangelical faith and fervor would be central. Thus, speak- 
ing of the projected series of eight articles, he wrote to his editorial 
colleague: “Such discussions as these will help the Review, will help 
the church, & keep it steady agst extreme men in both sides and will 
enable us to solve some difficult problems.” * Dr. Briggs tried to 
see himself and Dr. Hodge as the nucleus of a median group. “We 
are both of us,” he wrote, “between extremes & are nearer to one 
another than you are to the ultra conservatives or I am to the radi- 
cals.” ** 

“After all,’ he wrote to Dr. Hodge on another occasion, ‘‘the ques- 
tion for us to settle is how far shall this comprehensionism go? This 
we must determine among ourselves by free & frank statements of 


23 Nov. 17 [1879], B.T. 1037. 

24 See Hodge Papers, Princeton University Library. 

25 Nov. 16, 1879, B.T. 1033; Nov. 29, 1880, B.T. 1373. 

26 B.T. 1402, 1403, 1405, 1407, 1422, 1435; Briggs to A. A. Hodge, Jan. 15, 20, 24, July 17, 
1881, in Hodge Papers, Princeton University Library. There are in these Hodge Papers 33 
letters received by Dr. A. A. Hodge from Dr. Briggs during the year 1881. 

27 Briggs to A. A. Hodge, July 17, 1881, Hodge Papers. 

28 Briggs to Hodge, July 30, 1881, Hodge Papers. 
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opinion and discussion. . . . Is it not far better for you & me to have 
this trouble in private . . . than to have these antagonisms made 
into strugglg parties in our church?” * 

In this correspondence, Dr. Briggs also shared in a revealing way 
the over-all objectives of his own theological studies at this time, 
which were cast in characteristically large mold. “My studie[s],” 
he wrote, “in Biblical Theology Doctrinal History & Symbolics will, 
I trust, in time yield good material for Systematic Theology to build 
on the Westminster principles and system, & carry still further on- 
ward the work of the Protestant Reformation.” * 

When, the next year, Dr. Hodge indicated his intention of with- 
drawing from the coeditorship, Dr. Briggs explained his own long- 
range objectives even more fully. “If you will only have a little 
more patience with me,” he wrote, “and trust me a little longer and 
not allow yourself to be influenced by anything whatever against me 
and my cause.—I believe that you will be greatly rewarded, you will 
find that the positions that I will take will conserve all that you will 
deem essential in the Inspiration of the Scripture and the Standards 
of the Church and that the Higher Criticism that I will advocate will 
be one that will be seen to be of very great value for the defense 
and advocacy of the Scriptures themselves. I want to establish the 
Higher Criticism on a permanent basis in relation to the Church 
doctrine of Inspiration and I am sure that I can do it without dis- 
turbg the Westminster doctrine of the Scriptures in the slightest 
degree: And after that I wish to resume my Westminster studies and 
do something of permanent value for Historical Presbyterianism.” * 
The tragedy of the theological history of these years was the break- 
down of the effort to deal with the new problems in the spirit of 
Christian unity. The mutual aggravations that steadily led to in- 
creasing alienation were, of course, not all on one side by any means.” 

The series of eight articles as agreed upon by Dr. Briggs and his 
coeditor appeared in the Presbyterian Review between April, 1881, 
and April, 1883. Following an article on ‘““The Critical Theories 
of Julius Wellhausen,” by Professor Henry Preserved Smith of Lane 
Seminary in the spring of 1882, it almost seemed that a storm of 


29 Briggs to Hodge, Dec. 6, 1881, Hodge Papers. 

30 Briggs to Hodge, Nov. 7, 1881, Hodge Papers. 

31 Briggs to Hodge, [Oct. (?), 1882], Hodge Papers. 

32 For treatment of the cultural and ecclesiastical setting of various aspects of the present 
paper, see L. A. Loetscher, The Broadening Church; A Study of Theological Issues in the 
Presbyterion Church Since 1869 (Phila., University of Pennsylvania Press, 1954), chaps. 3 and 4. 
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theological controversy was about to break nearly a decade before it 
actually did. But by the next and immediately following years, Dr. 
Briggs’s friends were commenting with relief on renewed calm. 
“The excitement is dying away,” they wrote. “The clouds have all 
passed over.’ ‘How quiet everything is!” * 

While active as a theological professor and as editor of the Pres- 
byterian Review, Dr. Briggs still found time to publish three books: 
Biblical Study: Its Principles Methods and History, in 1883, and 
Messianic Prophecy, in 1886, which spelled out more fully his pro- 
gressive but moderate views on Biblical criticism. His volume, 
American Presbyterianism, published in 1885, proved that he could 
add historical to Biblical arguments, and constituted him, in the 
minds of an increasing number, a “dangerous man.” 

Dr. Briggs was an indefatigable worker. Not even the famous 
“blizzard of ’88” could daunt him. On March 12, 1888, he wrote 
to friends: “I went to the Sem. this afternoon wading through the 
snow, from 76th to 70th. I had to stop frequently to get my breath 
and turn my back to the storm. . . . Some of the drifts were as high 
as my head. . . . Lectures were all suspended. . . . It was not my 
day for prayers, but I called them together and led them for the 
evening prayer.” * 

Editing the Presbyterian Review was no bed of roses. At times 
the periodical faced a harrowing struggle for economic survival, nor 
was the wolf ever very far from the door. Articles were very weighty 
—‘“heavy” was the word that some used. Excessive costs were piled 
up by giving subscribers more pages than they paid for, and by 
crowding into these pages vast quantities of notes in fine print, as 
well as by an excessive number of author's corrections in proof.” 
As early as 1885, the editors found it necessary to tell readers that 
the continuance of the Review was assured.** But financial crises 
were ever recurring, and the publisher, after suggesting that the 
periodical be published semi-annually instead of quarterly, threat- 
ened to withdraw his connection at the end of 1887.7 Rumors now 
became rife that the Review was about to expire, and one former 
New School group which had been providing only very modest sup- 


83 B.T. 2129, 2182, 3212; cf. also 2211, 2885, 3020. 

34 B.T. 3530. 

85 Publishers of the Presbyterian nwa to W. M. Paxton, president of Presbyterian Re- 
view Association, Jan. 9, 1885, Hodge P. 

86 Presbyterian Review, Vol. VI (1885), PE pp. 119-122. 

37 B.T. 3226, 3311, 3464. 
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port now offered, to Dr. Briggs’s deep chagrin, to take charge of the 
sinking patient.** But the Review survived for another two years. 
Meanwhile there had been an effort to strengthen the Review by 
broadening somewhat its editorial base. Professor S. D. F. Salmond 
of Aberdeen in the spring of 1884 raised the question as to whether 
the Presbyterian Review might be made a joint American-Scottish 
undertaking.** While this was not done, certain British theologians 
were added to the list of associate editors. But this did not meet 
with universal approval, some fearing—apparently on both theologi- 
cal and nationalistic grounds—that admixture of too much “foreign” 
material in the Review would diminish its interest for Americans. 
Dr. Hodge had been succeeded as coeditor of the Presbyterian Re- 
view by Dr. Francis L. Patton and he in turn by Dr. Benjamin B. 
Warfield in 1888. For some time there had been increasing luke- 
warmness toward the Review on the part of Dr. Briggs’s coeditor “ 
and though Dr. Briggs himself began to feel a desire for a more 
partisan organ, he continued loyally to support the joint under- 
taking.*? Dr. Warfield, instead of leaving editorial direction and 
labor largely in Dr. Briggs’s hands as his predecessors had done, 
vigorously asserted his full share of responsibility and initiative. 
Both of the editorial steeds were thoroughbreds but wretchedly 
paired. The explosion soon came. Debate over revising the West- 
minster Confession supplied the spark, but a situation of exaspera- 
tion and gradual alienation had long been developing. The joint 
Review came to an end in 1889. Dr. Briggs’s colleague at Union 
Seminary, Professor George L. Prentiss, commented at the time fa- 
cetiously to a friend on the demise of the Review: ‘We have had ‘a 
time’ about our Presbyterian Review. . . . Dr. Briggs and Dr. War- 
field . . . could not get along together at all at all [sic] and so they 
both resigned and we of the Union Seminary could find no one will- 
ing to take Dr. B.’s place and decided, therefore, to stop the Review. 
. . . Dr. Briggs and Dr. Warfield can now ‘snort’ as much as they 
please, without any editorial restraint; and being, both of them, 
bright, learned and aspiring young men, they probably will.” * 


88 B.T. 3470b, 3471, 3475. 

39 June 17, 1884, B.T. 2617. 

40 B.T. 2721, 2761, 2828, 2867, 3268b; cf. also 3274. 

41 B.T. 2868, 2873, 2981, 3113, 3217, 3541. 

42 Briggs [to F. Brown], Nov. 8, [1886], B.T. 3288. 

43 G. L. Prentiss to J. S. W., Oct. 25, 1889, in Prentiss, The Bright Side of Life (2 vols., 
n.p., 1901), Vol. II, p. 378. 
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One of Dr. Briggs’s favorite recreations on his frequent trips 
abroad—and this was about as near as he ever came to indulging in 
recreation!—was to haunt English bookstalls where he picked up a 
great quantity of primary source materials on Puritanism, thus lay- 
ing large foundations for the McAlpin Collection of Puritan works. 
He wrote to a friend, “I will be able hereafter to prove myself a 
master on all matters connected with the Westminster Standards & 
this will give me an immense advantage in the future as a theo- 
logian.”’ ** On one occasion he had three copyists copying materials 
from libraries.“* Once when he was working in the library of 
Lambeth Palace, the bishop of London invited him to a “family 
lunch.” ** Dr. Briggs’s penetrating book, Whither? published in 
1889, almost at the very moment of the disruption of the Presby- 
terian Review, was one product of these studies. In it he sought 
to show by naming names and citing chapter and verse that some 
who were regarded as bulwarks of orthodoxy had really departed 
from the pure milk of the Westminster Standards. ‘““There are not 
a few theologians,” he wrote, “who have mingled bad science, false 
philosophy, traditional history, and incorrect exegesis with the gen- 
uine truth of the Word of God; they have given forth this mixture 
of wood, hay, straw, and stubble with the fine gold, as the standard 
of orthodoxy, and have presumed to set it up as a bulwark against 
the vast and profound discoveries of modern science. . . . Dogmatic 
Theology in Great Britain and America has been too long in the 
bondage of the seventeenth century Scholasticism and the eighteenth 
century Apologetics. . . . The battle against science, philosophy, 
exegesis, and history must come to an end.” *’ But alongside of 
the sometimes flamboyant progressivism of this book, traces of more 
conservative aspects of Dr. Briggs’s theological personality were also 
discernible, as when he wrote: “In some doctrines the Church has 
reached definite conclusions that will abide forever.” ** ‘The month 
after Whither? came off the press, Dr. Briggs’s colleague, Dr. Prentiss, 
wrote to a friend: ‘““Have you seen Dr. Briggs’ Whither? It is sell- 
ing, I hear, like hot cakes. The theological world has not been so 
lively for many a day.” ** Even the generally friendly New York 


44 July 26, 1879, B.T. 980. 

45 May 6, 1888, B.T. 2583. 

46 June 3, 1884, B.T. 2603. 

47 Briggs, Whither? A Theological Question for the Times (N. Y., 1889), pp. 12, 18. 

48 Ibid., p. 226. 

o G. L. Prentiss to J. S. W., Oct. 25, 1889, in Prentiss, The Bright Side of Life, Vol. I, 
p- 378. 
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Evangelist took exception to the tone of the book. Dr. McCosh, 
president of the College of New Jersey, though a well-known advo- 
cate of a moderate doctrine of evolution, was more conservative on 
Biblical and some other theological questions, and replied in a pam- 
phlet with the satirical title, Whither O Whither, Tell Me Where? ™ 

In the late nineteenth century Churches, both in Britain and 
America, which required subscription to the Calvinistic Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith were seeking to adjust their Confession to 
tendencies in contemporary culture which were emphasizing man’s 
powers and abilities. With his wide knowledge of the Westminster 
divines, Dr. Briggs plunged eagerly into the fray, urging that the 
historic Confession be left unaltered, and that a new, much briefer 
creed be written. Writing in the Andover Review in 1890, he 
found great hope in the way the desire for revision had spread like 
a prairie fire. He found the Confession in places built on ‘“‘specu- 
lative theology based on the Scriptures,” instead of on a true Bibli- 
cal theology. “An advance in the study of the Bible is the nerve 
of the revision movement,” he wrote. He called for the writing of 
a new creed “born of the life, experience and worship of our age,” 
and, echoing his own volume on American Presbyterianism, he 
added: ‘““The terms of subscription are the real difficulty in the situ- 
ation. . . . We venture to say that the terms of subscription are the 
key to the history of the American Presbyterian Church, and in some 
respects of the history of British Christianity since the Reformation.” 
The new creed he advocated would contain only “essential and nec- 
essary articles,” and subscription to it would be by a formula that was 
specific and precise.* 

Needless to say, such views did nothing to commend Dr. Briggs to 
the opponents of revision. In fact, by this time he had been almost 
systematically creating for himself an increasing number of oppo- 
nents. His prolonged, though moderate, advocacy of Biblical criti- 
cism in the Presbyterian Review had created suspicions and fears 
which were increased by his vigorous support of the movement to 
revise the Westminster Confession. His attack on traditional ortho- 
doxy in his book Whither? had accentuated these suspicions, and the 
needlessly sharp tone of the book had provoked resentments. 

50 New York Evangelist, Sept. 19, 1889, p. 4. 


51N. Y., 1889. 
52 Andover Review, Vol. XIII (Jan.June, 1890), pp. 45-46, 60, 65-67. 
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But the bombshell that really startled the ecclesiastical world was 
the inaugural address on “The Authority of Holy Scripture” which 
Dr. Briggs delivered on January 20, 1891, on the occasion of his in- 
stallation in the newly created Edward Robinson Chair of Biblical 
Theology at Union Seminary. In this address he made an all-out 
attack on the forces of theological conservatism—“scholasticism” he 
called it—which he felt were threatening to discredit the Bible and 
Christian truth in the face of the new developments in science and 
in Biblical and theological scholarship. He repudiated the idea of 
Biblical inerrancy and a view of the Biblical canon which made 
canonicity dependent on apostolic authorship or sanction and which 
thus, he felt, dangerously placed the divine authority of revelation 
at the mercy of Biblical criticism. While not categorically repudi- 
ating miracle and predictive prophecy, he denounced the form in 
which these were often presented. He listed three sources of divine 
authority—the Church, the Reason, and the Bible. While he did 
not say that these were co-ordinate, many felt that the form of his 
statement lent itself to such an interpretation. Nor did he forget 
his early love from student days in Germany—“progressive sancti- 
fication after death’—which here came in for clear endorsement.” 
In the Presbyterian Review and in various monographs—especially 
in his book Whither?—Dr. Briggs had already said almost everything 
contained in this address. But in the address his tone was so chal- 
lenging that it could hardly be ignored; and many of his statements 
were without those qualifications and delimitations which were also 
central to his real thought. Undoubtedly he here did much less 
than justice to the prevailingly moderate cast of his own theological 
outlook. 

The result of this address—and of the larger context out of which 
it grew—was one of the most famous “‘heresy’’ trials in American 
history. During the early part of the imbroglio he was suffering 
from a recurring attack of grippe,* though he did not exploit this 
to gain sympathy. At one moment he seemed almost invigorated 
by the smell of battle and the prospect of clarifying the issue, as 
when, shortly after his presbytery had appointed a committee to 
study his inaugural, he wrote to a friend that the committee “‘must 
face the music now and make definite charges, & then the fight will 

53 The address is — in “The Inaugural Address,” in The Edward Robinson Chair of 


Biblical Theology (N. Y., 1891). 
54 In the spring of 1891, B.T. 4063, 4077, 4098, 4114, 4188. 
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be on, just where we want it.” ** But a few days later, as a trial 
before his presbytery loomed up for the next autumn, he wrote to 
the same friend: “It is now evident that I have to enter into a life & 
death struggle. . . . I feel deeply grieved at the present situation, 
but I do not see any way out of it except to fight it through.” He 
was irked, too, at the interruption to his work as coauthor on his 
scholarly Hebrew lexicon.*® 

Meanwhile Dr. Briggs did not remain silent before the public. 
In an article in the North American Review, for example, in the 
summer of 1891 he discussed what he called ‘the theological crisis.” 
After mentioning epoch-making religious movements of the past 
such as the Protestant Reformation, Puritanism, and Evangelicalism, 
he warned that contemporary Christianity had come to the cross- 
roads. ‘We have reached a period,” he wrote, “in which all the 
great movements have spent their force, and there are that confu- 
sion, agitation, and perplexity which indicate the birth of a new 
movement that will absorb, comprehend, and carry to loftier heights 
all that have preceded it.” But first, he said, returning to a favorite 
theme of his, men must rescue the Bible and the creeds from the 
scholastic dogmaticians.*” 

Dr. Briggs’s presbytery acquitted him of the charges of heresy, 
but the case was appealed to the highest court of his denomination. 
There he was formally suspended from the ministry.** In 1898, Dr. 
Briggs was ordained a deacon, and the next year a priest, in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. ‘The central issue in the Briggs case, in 
the popular mind, was the question of the inerrancy of the Bible, 
and the net effect of the proceedings was to publicize the very views 
which it was desired to suppress. 

The story of Dr. Briggs’s literary productivity is amazing. In 
1891 Dr. Philip Schaff invited him to contribute the volume on the 
history of the Presbyterian Church for the American Church His- 
tory Series,’ and Dr. Samuel Macauley Jackson invited him to write 
the volume on John Calvin for the “Heroes of the Protestant Refor- 


55 April 15, 1891, B.T. 4047. 

56 April 20, 1891, B.T. 4049. ; ; 

87 Briggs, “The Theological Crisis,” in North American Review (July, 1891), pp. 102-103. 

58 The Case Against Professor Briggs, Part II (N. Y., 1893); Minutes of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., 1893, pp. 140-150, 165. 

59 B.T. 5747; B.T., Vol. I, p. 353; G. Hodges, Henry Cadman Potter Seventh Bishop of 
New York (N. Y., 1915), pp. 302-310. 

60 P. Schaff to Briggs, Aug. 12, 1891, B.T. 4206. 
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mation” series. Both of these invitations he declined, but together 
with S. D. F. Salmond he edited the “International Theological Li- 
brary” (1891 ff.) and with S. R. Driver and A. Plummer he edited 
the “International Critical Commentary” (1895 ff.), and with Francis 
Brown and S. R. Driver he prepared the Hebrew and English Lexi- 
con of the Old Testament (1891 ff.). “The bibliography of his books 
and articles, published two years before his death, lists nearly two 
hundred titles. In 1904, after thirty years on the faculty, he re- 
signed his chair of Biblical theology to be installed as Graduate 
Professor of Theological Encyclopaedia and Symbolics.* ‘The ideal 
of Christian unity—which for him embraced both Roman Catholo- 
cism and Protestantism—had long been prominent in his thought 
and was a chief interest of his later years. Before the turn of the 
century his very great influence in faculty affairs had declined no- 
ticeably. 

Dr. Briggs’s theological combination of the dynamic and the static 
was a striking, if not altogether typical, phenomenon of American 
religious thought in the 1880’s and 1890's. His view of Scripture 
was dynamic and progressive, but he thought of ultimate Christian 
truth in terms of historic orthodoxy, strongly tinged with Calvinism. 
His sharp attacks on Protestant scholasticism and “‘orthodoxism”’ as 
he called it, and his ecclesiastical involvements had alienated him 
from a static conservatism with which he still had much in com- 
mon; but the rapid movement toward theological reconstruction in 
early twentieth-century America left him far behind. Thus in 
1906 he declared the doctrine of the virgin birth of Christ to be 
“essential to the integrity of the Incarnation.” ‘The Church,” he 
wrote, “can no more dispense with that doctrine than it can dispense 
with the Incarnation or with Christ Himself.” But, he hastened to 
add, “It is not, however, essential to the faith or Christian life of the 
individual.” * Dr. Gerald Birney Smith, an early leader of the new 
school of naturalistic theology in America, in commenting on the 
Chalcedonian orthodoxy of Dr. Briggs’s Christological views could 
think of no well-known American theologian with whom to compare 


61§. M. Jackson to Briggs, Feb. 27, 1896, B.T. 5498. 

62 B.T., Vol. I, p. 401; A. C. McGiffert, “Briggs, Charles Augustus,” in Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography, Vol. III (N. Y., 1929), p. 40; “Briggs, Charles Augustus,” in The New Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, Vol. II, pp. 270-271. 

63 Briggs, “Criticism and Dogma,” in North American Review (1906), pp. 861, 873; cf. also 
Briggs in American Journal of Theology, XII (1908), p. 189; XVI (1912), p. 199; B.T. 6987. 
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him except his former colleague and later adversary of Presbyterian 
Review days, Dr. Benjamin B. Warfield.* 

Dr. Briggs’s theological odyssey was complete. He who in his 
prime had been widely—and quite incorrectly—regarded as a dan- 
gerous religious radical, found himself in old age left far behind by 
the very forces in American religious thought which he had done 
so much to stimulate in their earlier and more formative period. 
In his last years there was about him a kind of heroic loneliness. 
And yet with his lifelong interest in what we have come to call ecu- 
menicity, and in his demand for a Christianity which should be both 
scientific and evangelical he was, in some respects, once again in 
advance of his times. 


64 G. B. Smith, in American Journal of Theology, XVIII (1914), pp. 521-544. 
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NEVIN AND THE MERCERSBURG 
THEOLOGY 


By Scorr Francis BRENNER 


OME years ago, the picture of a man on horseback, mounted in 
an antique frame, dominated the chief wall of the President's 
study in the Theological Seminary at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

The bold equestrian appeared to be a military personage, possibly a 
general in the Civil War that was waged between the states, and I 
am sure that I would never have questioned this assumption had not 
my eyes been arrested by his high clerical collar of so-called Roman 
cut. The collar fired my curiosity and at a later date I learned that 
the name of the equestrian clergyman was John Williamson Nevin. 

Getting to know the man was not easy. He obviously belonged 
to the past and those who knew something about him were inclined 
to regard the man as dated as the antique frame in which he was 
mounted. His achievements had in large part been interred with 
his bones. Not a few of his literary works had long been removed 
from the library shelves and deposited in the basement where they 
mildewed and mouldered, unread, unsung. John Williamson Nevin 
was deemed in learned theological circles to be a possible object of 
antiquarian research but nothing more. Little did they realize that 
here was a commander in the army of the Lord that was not destined 
to fade away. 

I 


The name Nevin, or its equivalent MacNevin, is a name written 
large in the annals of Scotland and Ireland. Daniel Nevin was the 
first of the family to become a Pennsylvania pioneer and to settle in 
the Cumberland Valley frontier. A son named John proved a man 
of unusual gifts. He was known as a ‘Latin farmer,” one who could 
recite the Greek and Latin poets as he followed the plow. He, in 
turn, took care to pass on this cultural heritage to his son John Wil- 
liamson, deftly alternating the chores of the barnyard with the in- 
tricacies of Latin syntax. 

43 
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John Williamson Nevin was born near Shippensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, Sunday, February 20, 1803. He was baptized and brought 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord according to tradi- 
tional Presbyterian practice as it was exercised in the Middle Spring 
Church. Years later he described his religious heritage in these 
words: 


“The Presbyterianism prevalent in the Cumberland Valley at the 
beginning of the present century was based throughout on the idea 
of covenant family religion, of Church membership by a holy act of 
God in baptism; and following this as a logical sequence there was 
regular catechetical training of the youth, with direct reference to 
their coming to the Lord’s Table.” * 


Nevin goes on to describe more fully the educational and sacra- 
mental ministry of the Church at Middle Spring, depicting it as his 
spiritual mother and the mother of all those committed to her care. 
From time to time the pastor called at the homes of his people not 
only to make a friendly visit but to pray, to counsel, and to instruct. 
The schoolmaster often accompanied him inasmuch as the school 
was regarded as a necessary auxiliary of the Church. The catechism 
was the chief means of Christian education. Every Sunday evening 
was devoted to catechization in the family. Children were put on 
simple Bible questions and answers as soon as they could talk. ‘Then 
came the ‘‘Mother’s Catechism,” as it was called; and following this 
the Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism—it need hardly be 
stated that the day of the comic book thriller was not yet. Later the 
school followed through with a more systematic course in Christian 
doctrine, and the pastor consummated the process by visiting family 
after family and catechizing each household separately. 

The Presbyterian way of nurture was, in those days, staid, somber, 
and systematic; making high account of sound doctrine; intimately 
bound to established forms; and not without a profound sense of the 
objective in religion, mindful always of God’s grace in the sacrament 
of Baptism and of Holy Communion. Children were baptized and 
received into the Christian covenant with the least possible delay. 
Paralleling this high conception of Baptism there was a correspond- 
ing attitude relative to the Lord’s Table. Each eucharistic season 
involved a four-day’s meeting, where all prepared themselves by 
prayer and confession, and many by fasting, to share in the service of 


1 Theodore Apple, The Life and Work of John Williamson Nevin, Phila., 1889, p. 30. 
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the Lord’s Table on the Lord’s Day. The Presbyterians of that time 
believed that both through the preaching of the Word and the Break- 
ing of Bread God actually made himself available, a ready help to all 
his people. 

We have sketched in barest outline the domestic and ecclesiastical 
background of John Williamson Nevin. His life, as a boy, centered 
about his father and his pastor. At fifteen years of age, having mas- 
tered the rudiments of English,Latin, and Greek, the time had come 
for this young man to go to college. He was sent to Union College 
at Schenectady, New York, a place then regarded as remote from the 
beautiful Cumberland Valley. 

The adjustment to college life was not easy. It was not the intel- 
lectual element that was foreign, for his father had taught him how 
to plow deep the rich soil of the good earth and how to cultivate the 
deeper, richer resources of Horace and Plato. It was the spiritual 
change that disturbed him, for having been accustomed to one cli- 
mate he was now obliged to live in another. At that time Union 
College was in the throes of religious excitement. The impact of 
New England Puritanism had long influenced the college and now 
the great revival that swept down from the North was threshing the 
campus with gale force. 


II 


John Williamson Nevin had come to the college a mere boy of 
deep pious dispositions and exemplary habits, pious and moral with- 
out knowing it, and never doubting that he was in some way a 
Christian and a member of the elect. His confidence was soon to be 
shaken. On every hand he was confronted with the burning ques- 
tion, ‘Are you saved?” His ready answer did not suffice. ‘The re- 
vival initiative with swift and persistent thrust undercut his comfort- 
able assurances. He went to the revival meetings—everyone did. It 
was all so different and confusing. He could bring himself neither 
to oppose nor applaud. At meeting after meeting he was urged to 
confess his sins, and to acknowledge the Lord, as with copious tears 
and agitated wailings he was edged toward the anxious bench in the 
earnest confidence that he would be “converted,” a Christian at last. 

Others appeared to derive great help from these revival experi- 
ences as was evidenced by their loud praise, protracted prayers, ex- 
travagant confessions and their full commitment sometimes finding 
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expression through the “holy grin,” the “spiritual growl or bark,” 
the clapping of hands and the swaying, dancing, groveling, and roll- 
ing about the anxious bench. 

John Williamson Nevin was ill prepared for this kind of college 
religion. It was a radical departure from the faith and worship he 
knew in the Middle Spring Church. He could bring himself neither 
to share the new way of worship nor to despise it. Deep in the 
covert of his spiritual being he was torn between two opinions; he 
agonized between two ways of faith. Other students were “saved” 
while he languished in the bog of despair. Ofttimes he believed 
himself in the quicksands of damnation. Then hope would revive 
and he would persuade himself that he was well on the way to con- 
version, but somehow he never arrived. Such consolation as he ex- 
perienced never fully measured up to his own idea of what a genuine 
spiritual revival should be. During his four years at college he did 
not escape the treadmill of spiritual searching, anxiety, turmoil, and 
agitation. He was graduated with high honors, but he went back to 
the Cumberland Valley broken in spirit and mind and health. In 
later years he recorded his experience in these words: 


“So I went on with my spiritual life to the close of my college course 
in 1821, when I returned home a complete bankrupt in bodily health. 
My whole constitution, indeed, was, I may say, in an invalid state. I 
was dyspeptic both in body and mind.” ” 

Seemingly only the wise and gentle counsel of his pastor and father 
saved him from outright insanity. Recovery was slow, but the peace- 
ful haven of home and church in the beautiful valley he knew so in- 
timately supplied the healing elixir. For several years he did little 
but study nature, botany in particular, riding up and down the val- 
ley on a swift-footed steed and acquiring an enduring love for fine 
horses, a trait that remained with him all his life—hence the clergy- 
man on horseback dominating the study wall. During these years 
of gradual recovery, John Williamson sought to reconcile and co- 
ordinate the revivalistic religion of his college days with the staid, 
educational, and sacramental Presbyterianism which continued un- 
changed in the Cumberland Valley. In this he had little success. 
His general health improved, but his spiritual perplexity showed 
no abatement. Yet his deepest desire was to serve God. ‘There was 
no clear call to the ministry, and yet there was no inner peace except 


2 Ibid., p. 39. 
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as he envisioned himself in the service of the Lord. With some hesi- 
tancy he determined to study divinity at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, though he was by no means certain about the ministry. De- 
spite this troublesome reservation, he finally enrolled as a theological 
student at Princeton. 


Ill 


In certain respects his days at Princeton were a re-hash of his col- 
lege career. Upon entering the Seminary he found the faculty and 
student body divided. Some were of the so-called “new school,” 
zealous for the ‘“‘new measures’ in religion, while others earned the 
title “old school” by reason of their preference for the old Presby- 
terian ways. In this house divided against itself Nevin continued 
to languish in agonizing uncertainty, and definite evidences of emo- 
tional instability recurred. Eventually, however, he slowly began 
to find himself and to align himself with the old school in opposi- 
tion to the current revivalism, the anxious bench, and the whole sub- 
jective, emotional conception of piety. Only in later years would he 
fully comprehend this phase of his mission. The time would soon 
come when he would take his stand in the whirlwind and set his hand 
to the shaping of the future course of the Presbyterian Church in 
America. To this end he published in 1844 a little book entitled 
The Anxious Bench. In it he speaks of “the noise, confusion . . . 
screaming, shouting, jumping, tumbling, and in a word, the whole 
wildfire of fanaticism, including the ‘holy laugh’ and the ‘holy grin.’ ” 


“Error and heresy, I repeat it, are involved in the system itself, and 
cannot fail, sooner or later, where it is encouraged, to evolve them- 
selves in most disastrous results. . . . A low, shallow Pelagianizing 
theory of religion runs through it from beginning to end. . . . The 
idea of a new spiritual creation is admitted, but not in its proper rad- 
ical and comprehensive form. The ground of the sinner’s salvation 
is made to be at last in his own separate person.”’ * 


But let us return to his Seminary days. A seemingly insignificant 
incident proved to be a major determinative in his life. At the be- 
ginning he had provided himself, at some cost, with the necessary 
textbooks for the study of Hebrew under the guidance of the cele- 
brated Charles Hodge, and he had just gotten far enough into the 
grammar to find it a vexing wilderness of difficulties, when the un- 


8 John W. Nevin, The Anxious Bench, Chambersburg, Pa., 1844, pp. 114, 115. 
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welcomed discovery stared him in the face, that all the study of the 
students usually amounted to was a smattering knowledge of some 
few chapters of Genesis, which was rather sure to be forgotten 
through neglect in later life. He forthwith determined to omit the 
study entirely. Fortunately the wise protests of his roommate pre- 
vailed, and John Williamson set down to the study of Hebrew with 
a will. In this connection hear his own words: 


“I took up again my half discarded grammar and determined, cost 
what it might, to make myself master of the new situation. This 
meant for me now, however, much more than gaining a mere intro- 
duction to the Hebrew language. I must make it my own, so as to 
have it in sure use, and to be in no danger of losing it again. So to 
work with it I went in good full earnest, and to my great comfort, in 
a short time the lion that was in the way disappeared altogether. I 
soon pushed ahead of the class in the exercise of reading, and by the 
time they had got through with three or four chapters, I was at the 
end of Genesis. Before the close of the course, I had made out to 
finish the whole Bible. I had a right then to be considered, as I was 
considered in fact, the best Hebrew scholar in the institution.” * 


This scholarly attainment was further attested when at the time of 
his graduation he was invited to join the Princeton faculty as a 
teacher in Oriental and Biblical Literature. 

A third decisive factor entered Nevin’s life while he was a student 
at Princeton. He determined not only to master Hebrew but 
French and German as well. He began the task by reading the 
great continental theologians and Church historians. At that time 
the Princeton professors confined themselves rather closely to Chris- 
tian thought as it found expression in Scotland and England. ‘There 
was a tendency either to neglect or malign the European theologians. 
Nevin departed from this tradition and began reading, in the Ger- 
man, Augustus Neander who is now sometimes referred to as the 
father of modern Church history. From Neander he gleaned his 
first knowledge of the developmental or evolutionary theory of his- 
tory and of Church history in particular. This was for Nevin an 
insight, opening vast domains of thought for re-exploration. It was 
a profitable venture, one that paid off too well and tended to become 
a procedural fixation. Just another illustration of how easily our 
virtues can become our undoing. By way of Neander, Nevin gained 


4 Theodore Apple, The Life and Work of John Williamson Nevin, pp. 49-50. 
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entrée to a vast company of continental theologians and was led also 
into a study of Patristics (a subject that was then neglected in our 
Protestant seminaries). In later years Nevin wrote this confession: 


“Neander broke up my dogmatic slumbers. . . . I became recon- 
ciled to the Christian fathers generally. ‘They were no longer to be 
the puzzling mysteries they had been before. I learned to under- 
stand them in a measure—their inward spirit and outward voice— 
each man speaking not in my Puritanic Presbyterian tongue, but in 
his own tongue wherein he was born. . . . The more I knew of them 
thus, the more they rose in my reverence and regard.” ° 


The stature of Nevin, the professor, begins to emerge. He is re- 
vealed as a man who was distinctive in thought and bold in leader- 
ship. He had taken an irrevocable stand against the revivalistic new 
measures; he had made himself acquainted not only with the theol- 
ogy of the British Isles but of the Continent as well; he had put down 
his roots deep in the field of Patristics and had made himself sure of 
the Holy Catholic Church. The Church had become decisive in his 
thinking—not merely the gathered Church numbering so many souls, 
but the Church as the Body of Christ. He had given himself to 
teaching Hebrew at Princeton, to the glorifying of the Church, to 
serving the Lord with singleness of purpose, and doing it in so ac- 
ceptable a manner that he was soon to be chosen for the chair of 
Biblical Literature in the new Theological Seminary at Pittsburgh. 
“It had come to a sort of general understanding before I left Prince- 
ton, that I was to pass into the service of the new Western Theologi- 
cal Seminary. . . . Dr. Herron, the President of the Board of Di- 
rectors, had come to Princeton for the purpose of consulting with 
the professors there, in regard to a proper person for the position, 
and was at once satisfied that I was the only one to be thought of in 
the case.” ° 


So it happened that Nevin went to Pittsburgh where he spent ten 
years at Western teaching almost every branch of theological science, 
and constantly steeping himself in the theological trends of Europe 
(though he could see little good in the emergence of the rationalistic 
movement), and likewise immersing himself in a study of the six- 
teenth century reformers and of the Church fathers back to New 
Testament times. 


5 Ibid., p. 81. 
6 Ibid., p. 55. 
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IV 


It appears that Nevin was happy at Pittsburgh, his labors being 
acceptable and fruitful. Despite this, his life was destined to take 
another incredible turn—a mutation difficult to account for. At that 
time the German Reformed Church in the United States was having 
great difficulty maintaining its one and only Theological Seminary 
at Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. “The Reformed Church was regarded 
by most Presbyterians as a weak sister. Numerically it was weak and 
its almost exclusive use of the German language made it a thing 
apart, misunderstood and deprecated. Its Seminary was in a pre- 
carious financial situation, and no one could be persuaded to head 
it. ‘Through an intricate and seemingly erratic concurrence of per- 
sons and events, including a snowstorm at the time of the General 
Synod that limited the attendance largely to persons from central 
and western Pennsylvania, the Synod by a devious course unani- 
mously called upon a man unknown to almost all its members, John 
Williamson Nevin, to head the theological school at Mercersburg 
and to give direction and leadership to the Reformed Church in the 
United States. Messengers brought the challenge to Nevin in per- 
son. It was like a stroke out of the blue for he had absolutely no 
intimations. He received his callers graciously and promised to give 
their plea serious consideration. Before long his mind was made up 
and he committed himself in writing: 


“I find myself constrained to go into the German Reformed Church. 
Let it not be thought, however, that I go reluctantly or coldly into 
her communion, now that the duty is settled. I go, indeed, with fear 
and trembling; but I carry along with me my entire will. I give my- 
self wholly to the German Reformed Church, and find no difficulty 
in making her interests my own.” * 


Thus a man of pure Scotch-Irish stock became the leader of a peo- 
ple Germanic in background and in speech. Nevin moved with his 
family to Mercersburg in the spring of 1840 and for a short time 
made his home with his colleague, Frederick Augustus Rauch, who 
was at that time pioneering in the field of psychology. Instantly the 
two became intimate friends, but it was of short duration as Rauch 
soon died. 

Nevin found himself head of a Seminary that had no money, no 
professors, and a student body that always reminded him of the col- 


t Ibid., p. 98. 
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lect “‘where two or three are gathered together.” Eventually an ef- 
fort was made to double the faculty by securing an assistant professor 
in the person of Frederick William Krummacher who had made a 
name for himself throughout Germany as a preacher and thinker. 
He declined. Then it was that Neander came to the aid of his 
protégé at Mercersburg and recommended a young professor named 
Philip Schaff who was lecturing in the University of Berlin. Schaff 
was a Swiss of pronounced democratic views, a Calvinist by faith, a 
scholar and orator of distinction. Through the efforts of Nevin and 
Neander, Schaff was persuaded to come to Mercersburg in 1844, and 
thus began the career of one of America’s outstanding theologians 
and historians. For this, all the Churches in America will ever be 
in debt to John Williamson Nevin. 


V 


The meeting of Schaff and Nevin was like the concurrence of two 
heavenly bodies of the first magnitude. The splendor which ensued 
is known as the Mercersburg Theology, for these two intellectual gi- 
ants of the Presbyterian-Reformed household of faith wrought out 
a theological system of singular boldness, relevant to its time, dis- 
tinctively ecumenical, and of unquestioned enduring worth. I 
would hazard the assertion that no other American theologians with 
the exception of Jonathan Edwards and possibly Reinhold Niebuhr 
have wrought so creatively as Nevin and Schaff. ‘They met for the 
first time at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, where the German Reformed 
and the Dutch Reformed Synods were in session. Here Schaff lis- 
tened to Nevin preach his famous sermon on “Catholic Unity.” Bas- 
ing his remarks upon Ephesians 4: 4—6, Nevin asserted: 


“[The Apostle] does not say, ‘Let there be one body and one spirit,’ 
as simply urging Christians to seek such agreement among themselves 
as might justify this view of their state; but the fact is assumed as 
already in existence, and is made the ground accordingly of the 
exhortation that goes before. There is one body and Spirit, and 
therefore ye are bound to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace. The unity of the Church is not something which results 
first from the thought and purpose of the vast membership, of which 
it is composed; but on the contrary, it is the ground out of which this 
membership itself springs, and in which perpetually it stands, and 
from which it must derive evermore all its harmony, and stability, 
and activity, and strength. From the beginning this great truth 
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has dwelt deep in the consciousness of the Christian world. Through 
all ages and in all lands, that consciousness has been uttering itself as 
with one mouth, in the article of the creed ‘I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church.” The Church is one and universal. Her unity 
is essential to her existence.” ® 


In his first sermon as a spokesman for the Reformed Church, 
Nevin proved himself more than worthy of the leadership to which 
he had been summoned, and in hoisting high the flag of “Catholic 
Unity” he provided also a most appropriate welcome to Philip 
Schaff. Schaff, as he listened in the pew, could scarcely believe his 
ears. Here was a Presbyterian of Scotch-Irish lineage who was 
centering his thought upon the Church—the Holy Catholic Church— 
and proclaiming that the “Church is one and universal,’’ a concep- 
tion which Schaff fully shared, but which he had scarcely dared to 
hope for among those with whom he would labor in the New World. 

The incredibleness of this mutual catholicity on the part of Nevin 
and Schaff would be difficult to overstate. With a vast difference in 
spiritual and cultural backgrounds and without the benefit of an 
exchange of ideas these two men soon discovered that they were one 
in mind. They shared the same basic convictions, convictions that 
were unpopular and held by many to be heretical. 

We must remember that in the year 1844 there was no ecumenical 
movement and that Protestantism was then a maze of arrogant, 
belligerent sects. The very word “Catholic” was abhorrent to most 
Protestants and there was endless preaching that equated catholicism 
with Roman Catholicism and the latter with “Babylon” and the 
“great whore”’ of the Book of Revelation. It required sheer courage 
for Nevin to appear for the first time before the General Synod and 
unburden his heart concerning “catholic unity.” 

A few weeks later Philip Schaff was to prove that his co-laborer 


had no monopoly upon courage. Philip Schaff, the youthful im- | 


migrant, confessed his faith by ascending the pulpit in First Church, 
Reading, Pennsylvania and delivering his inaugural address which 


he entitled The Principle of Protestantism As Related To The | 


Present State of the Church. He dealt at length with the sect 
principle, for the sectarian aspect of American Christianity was the 


thing that most amazed and disturbed him. It was for him the very | 


antithesis of the Word of God. He made bold to castigate it, 


8 Ibid., pp. 217 f. 
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denominating it the “‘anti-Christ” of the Gospel. His conclusion he 
put in these words: 


“The Church is the body of Jesus Christ. This expresses her com- 
munion with her Head, and also the relation of her members to one 
another. In the first respect, she is an institution founded by Christ, 
proceeding from his loins and animated by his spirit, for the glory of 
God and the salvation of man; through which alone, as its necessary 
organ, the revelation of God in Christ becomes effective in the history 
of the world. Hence out of the Church, as there is no Christianity, 
there can be no salvation.” ° 


Schaff’s inaugural was not soon to be forgotten, for it was a telling 
blow against both the rationalism of the Old World and the rampant 
sectarianism, individualism, and subjectivism of the New. He was 
accused by some of “Puseyism” and by others of “Romanism.” A 
heresy trial ensued. Nevin rushed to his defense and was instru- 
mental in achieving his acquittal. The Mercersburg theology began 
to take root. It aspired to comprehend the truth of God as it mani- 
fested itself in both the catholic and the evangelical traditions. ‘The 
Apostles’ Creed would be its heart, the Church its body, the Lord 
Jesus Christ its head. A detailed study of the Mercersburg theology 
lies beyond the scope of this paper. Let it suffice to state that Nevin 
and Schaff were its progenitors, that E. V. Gerhardt systematized it, 
Henry Harbaugh popularized it, and that its corpus is the extensive 
writings of these men, as found in the Mercersburg Review, Ger- 
hardt’s Institutes, Schaff’s Principle of Protestantism, and Nevin’s 
Mystical Presence. 

VI 


One further joint labor of Nevin and Schaff must be touched 
upon. Nevin was determined, as we have observed, to save the 
pulpit from the inroads of the anxious bench. He was also de- 
termined to restore the Lord’s Table to its central place in Christian 
worship. He insisted that the Church building should never be 
confused with the lecture auditorium, for the primary purpose of the 
Christian congregation is not to hear something but to do something. 
First the people are to hear the Word and then they are to respond to 
the divine imperative, ‘““This do in remembrance of me.” Nevin saw 
clearly that our rightful worship in the Reformed Churches—as in 
the Holy Catholic Church—is eucharistic. On the Lord’s Day we 


9 Philip Schaff, The Principle of Protestantism, Chambersburg, Pa., 1845, p. 71. 
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are to come together to do the Lord’s Service, and though there 
be no actual participation in the Holy Communion on a given day, 
the worship should remain essentially eucharistic with the people 
gathered around the Lord’s Table and hungering for him who said, 
“I am the bread of life: he that cometh to me shall never hunger; 
and he that believeth on me shall never thirst.” Nevin reminded 
all Protestantism of the rightful norm of its worship and recalled 
for the Reformed Churches the admonition of John Calvin: 


‘At least once in every week the table of the Lord ought to have been 
spread before each congregation of Christians, and the promises to 
have been declared for their spiritual nourishment; no person ought 
to have been compelled to partake, but all ought to have been ex- 
horted and stimulated, and those who were negligent, to have been 
reproved.” *° 


Nevin did everything in his power to restore the Lord’s Service 
to the Lord’s Day. To this end he wrote that definitive appraisal 
and defense of sacramental religion from a Calvinistic point of 
view, entitled, The Mystical Presence: A Vindication of the Re- 
formed or Calvinistic Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist (Philadelphia, 
1846). ‘To this same end Nevin and Schaff collaborated in the pro- 
duction of a liturgy which came to be known as The Order of Wor- 
ship (Philadelphia, 1857). The principles, laid down by Nevin and 
Schaff, upon which this liturgy was constructed, are in Nevin’s words: 


“The liturgical worship of the Primitive Church as far as it can 
be ascertained from the Holy Scriptures, the oldest ecclesiastical 
writers, the liturgies of the Greek and Latin Churches of the third 
and fourth centuries, ought to be made as far as possible the general 
basis of the proposed Liturgy; the more so, as they in fact also are the 
source from which the best portions of the liturgies of the sixteenth 
centuries were derived. . . . If these principles are wisely and 
conscientiously carried out, it is hoped, with the blessing of God, a 
liturgy might be produced, which will be a bond of union with the 
Ancient Catholic Church, and the Reformation, and yet be the 
product of our own denomination in its present state.” 


Nevin was not interested in producing a miscellany of so-called 
worship materials whereby the minister might, as we say, enrich the 
service. No, his aim, and again we quote him, was to produce: 


10 John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, Book IV, Chap. 17. 
11 John W. Nevin, The Liturgical Question, Philadelphia, 1862, p. 45. 
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“A whole order or scheme rather of public worship, in which all the 
parts are inwardly bound together by their having a common relation 
to the idea of a Christian altar, and by their referring themselves 
through this always to what must be considered the last ground of all 
true Christian worship, the mystical presence of Christ in the Holy 
Eucharist.” * 


Nevin was concerned for the corporateness of Christian worship. 
He was not content that people should assemble merely to audit in 
a passive manner the sermon and prayers of the minister; he was 
zealous for the widest possible participation of all. He put it 
this way: 

“Let it be considered a part of religion to do bodily reverence, in 
all proper ways, to the sacramental holiness which is felt to inhabit 
the house of God. Let all faces in the time of prayer be turned 
toward the altar. Let there be risings and bowings, where it may 
seem to be meet, in token of the consenting adorations of the people. 
Let there be hymns, and psalms, and anthems, and chants, choral 
songs and antiphonal concerts of praise. In the language of David: 
‘Let the people praise thee, O God; let all the people praise thee’.” * 

I believe it must be concluded that Nevin, the liturgist, laid a wise 
foundation for the recovery of corporate and ecumenical worship in 
the Reformed branch of the Church. His labors, at first, met with 
much opposition, but over the long years there has been an in- 
creasing appreciation of what he tried to do, and our current worship 
practice in the whole Presbyterian and Reformed household of faith 
bears testimony to the fructifying power of his genius. 


VII 


John Williamson Nevin served the Presbyterian Church, and 
the Reformed Church, and the Holy Catholic Church, throughout 
a long and fruitful life. He made a singular impact at Princeton; 
he laid foundations at Western; he gave to the Church a leadership, 
scholarship and piety that have hardly been excelled. Physical 
frailty finally obliged him to retire from active leadership, but his 
pen continued unto the end. After an illness of ten days he died 
at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, June 6, 1886. A great concourse of 
people joined in the burial service offering with their own lips and 
hearts the liturgical petition Nevin himself had penned: 


12 Ibid., p. 28. 
13 Ibid., p. 35. 
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‘‘May he rest in peace with those who have gone before until both 
they and we shall reach our common consummation of redemption 
and bliss in the glorious resurrection of the last day.” 

According to John Bunyan, Christian went down at the end into 
the deep waters, and as he went he heard the trumpets sounding on 
the other side. With John Williamson Nevin it was different. 
He entered the heavenly world, no pedestrian. Behold a scholar 
and saint on horseback, storming the very citadel of heaven while 
the trumpets sound! 
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A SERMON ON THE NATURE OF 
THE CHURCH 


By Pariurrs Brooxs* 


“And, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world” 
(Matthew 28: 20). 


HESE are the last words which Jesus spoke on earth. A few 

moments after he had spoken them He passed out of His Dis- 

ciples’ sight and mortal eyes have never seen Him again as He 
was then beheld. They are words which have been very rich in 
strength and comfort to men’s souls. ‘They have filled many a dark- 
ness with light and many a loneliness with sympathy and commun- 
ion. So they have been very precious. 

But also they are words of inestimable value to the Church, for 
they declare the principle of its existence—and so they are full of 
light upon the way in which the Church ought to live and what it 
ought to do. They were spoken to the eleven Apostles who repre- 
sented the future Church. And Jesus says to them that He is going 
to be a present power in that Church forever. He might have 
said something different. He might have told them that He had 
arranged everything and should leave it all now with them; that 
they had only to carry out in exact conformity with His command- 
ments the institutions which He had established, and that He would 
come back and judge them by and by. That was not what He said. 
He bade the new Church start forth with only the simplest organi- 
zation, with the most rudimentary institutions, and He promised to 
be with and in its life all the time to show it what it ought to be. 
It was not as if the great Captain gave his sailors the detailed chart 


* Several years ago Mrs. Hubert A. Hawkins of Worcester, Massachusetts, niece of Bishop 
Phillips Brooks, presented me with a sermon manuscript written by her distinguished uncle 
and preached in Trinity Church, Boston, December 19, 1886. 

This sermon will no doubt prove of unusual interest to many churchmen because it re- 
flects the open-minded attitude of Phillips Brooks on the subject of apostolic succession and 
the nature of the Church. In this sermon Brooks reveals his willingness to return to the 
simplicities of the New Testament instead of being bound by subsequent tradition. 

A careful examination of editions of Brooks’s sermons reveals that apparently this is the 
first appearance of the sermon in printed form. Perhaps its frank and controversial char- 
acter explains why it had not previously been published.—Eart L. Douctass. 
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of the long voyage, and bade them sail precisely according to these 
instructions, and said, “I will meet you on the other shore.” He 
said “I am going with you in the ship. In every doubt you will 
have me to appeal to. You will not only have my commandments, 
you will have me. I myself will sail the ship. So I am with you 
alway, even to the end of the world.” 

Today—on our Domestic Missionary Sunday—I want to speak to 
you about the Church. And I should find it impossible to speak 
about the Church as it is today and as it will be in the future, un- 
less I went back first and caught that earliest image of what the 
Church must be forever which is in these words of Jesus. Today 
the Church becomes self-conscious. She turns for an instant from 
her work and thinks about herself. And as she thinks of herself she 
ought to remember first of all that she is the possession of a living 
Christ, of one who now, today, is in her just as truly as He was in 
any of the days of her past history, even in these which in point of 
time were nearest to her sacred origin. It is not a remembrance 
which she lives by. It is a present Presence. Nor is that Presence 
a figure of speech. It isareal thing. Indeed that phrase, ‘the Real 
Presence,” taken and applied as it so often is to a certain doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper, is only another illustration of that which we so 
often see, of the way in which a large truth is shut in to one special 
exhibition of it and loses its large meaning. Christ is really present 
at His Table, but not only there. In all His Church He is really 
present. He lives in all its life. He shapes its actions. He leads 
it in new ways of action and of thought. He opens up each future 
from its past. He, ever present, makes it ever present—keeps it from 
becoming a memory and makes it ever a Power in the world. 

See then what it means when that takes place which such missions 
as these to which we are to contribute’ this morning endeavor to se- 
cure in every town and village of the land a place and opportunity to 
preach the Gospel. A new town starts its life upon the prairies and 
simultaneously with all its other activities a Church starts in it. 
If that Church is all it may be, all it ought to be, it is like a soul in 
the body of that new born town. Its entrance into the town’s life 
is like the moment of which Genesis tells us when into the body of 
the newly made man God breathed the breath of life. Standing in 
simple dignity among the other buildings of the town, if it is really 
a Church of Christ, that building with all its means is a spiritual 
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presence. Spirituality issues from it and moves through all the 
active material agencies of which the town is full, and gives them 
their true vitality. 

Or take another analogy which is more perfect and is more directly 
suggested by what I have been saying. The entrance of the Chris- 
tian Church into a town is like the Incarnation of Christ into the 
world. His spirit, which is really He, was here before He came in 
human shape. He made visible and manifest that life of God which 
had been always in the world. And so the Church in its possibility 
is wherever man is, and the town is not destitute of Christ even be- 
fore His Temple rises in its streets. But when the temple at length 
does rise, it is as when “‘the Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us.’ ‘Then that which had been scattered and unseen becomes con- 
crete and visible. All the best life which was already there becomes 
self-conscious and finds its explanation and accepts its responsibili- 
ties. The reconciliation of discordant elements, which, working for 
good but working in the dark, have clashed with one another, takes 
place. ‘The ideal of its life stands ever before it, rebuking it and 
inspiring it, in the present Church. It is the town’s Christmas Day 
when the Church comes quietly as Christ came and stands in the 
center of her life. 

Does not this give great dignity and beauty to the work of Domes- 
tic Missions? There are lower views of it all which it is possible to 
take. ‘There is the sectarian view which thinks of the extension of 
a particular denomination. ‘There is the economical view which re- 
joices in the establishment of a social force and a means of public 
order. But the highest view of anything is the truest view. Let us 
always believe that. And so when into any worldly Western town, 
absorbed in feverish and eager search for wealth, enters the Christian 
Church, it is as when Christ Jesus came into the world and made its 
darkest parts thenceforth the sharers in his light and its most profane 
parts the partners of His sacredness. 

We want to fill our souls first with this conception of the Church 
as a spiritual power. We want to keep that conception of it always 
clear and far above all conceptions of it as an organized Institution, 
or else we cannot hold the conception of it as an organized Institu- 
tion rightly. ‘The essence of the Church idea is Christ’s continual 
personal presence with His people. Let us never lose sight of that 
for an instant, and then I gladly recognize that this ever present 
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Christ will ever be shaping His people’s outward life into whatever 
outward forms may best embody and administer His life. Only, 
this thought of outward life and institutions will then always be 
fresh and free and flexible. It will always be ready for development 
and change. It will always be conscious of the inner spirit and 
gladly obedient to its movements. It will not decide for itself be- 
forehand what is necessary. It will watch and listen to hear what 
the Spirit within it, the Christ which is its inner life, demands. 

Always men have been ready to forget this. ‘They have said, “The 
Church must have this or that or else it cannot be a Church.”” “The 
Church must have an infallible head. Christ must have a vice- 
gerent upon Earth. ‘The soul must have an infallible director. “The 
Church must have a continuous ministry. The Church must have 
a verbally inspired Bible.” These are men’s judgments beforehand 
of what will be the outward necessities of the Churches’ life. The 
more intensely and vividly the Church feels within her the power 
of the present Christ, the less she will be inclined to make such judg- 
ments and the more she will trust to the living Christ within her to 
shape by His present power the forms and methods of her outward 
life. 

And here we reach the true idea of what the Church’s continuity 
will be. There must be continuity. That Western town in Colo- 
rado or in Oregon into which the Church comes today almost like 
a newly incarnate Christ must feel assuredly that the Church which 
comes is not a new extemporaneous thing; it is the Church of all the 
ages. It is the same Church which entered into Antioch and Alex- 
andria and Ephesus and Rome. It is the same Church which was 
in Milan and Paris, in Wittenberg and in Geneva, in Canterbury 
and in Edinburgh, in Leyden and in Plymouth. It must have and 
bear witness of a continuity which shall make the stream always 
aware of the fountain, the Church-life of today always aware of the 
apostles and of Christ Himself. 

And in what shall that continuity consist? I answer unhesitat- 
ingly, first of all and most of all, in the very presence of the living 
Christ who makes the essence of her life. Where that divine pres- 
ence is there must be continuity. If Christ was in the Church of 
the Apostles and is in our Church today and has been in all the 
Church between, then although every rite were altered and the 
formal succession of the ministry broken a hundred times, there 
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would still be continuity. The ever-living Christ makes the never- 
dying Church. But in the second place and besides this—since the 
ever-present Christ is always the same with Himself, and since the 
humanity out of which His Church is built is always the same with 
Itself—there will of necessity be in every age the same everlasting 
needs and the same unfailing supply of those needs which have been 
in other ages, and these by a natural necessity will take to themselves 
the same forms of expression not in obedience to an external rule of 
uniformity, but because, being the same things, they naturally find 
the same utterance. Here is a continuity of general methods and 
even of special ceremonies and rites. But you see what a living 
thing it is. Under this power of continuity we pray, we sing our 
Psalms, we consecrate, we confirm, we govern our Churches, very 
much as they did in Corinth or in Crete, but not directly because 
they did those things in these ways in Corinth or in Crete, but be- 
cause the same needs and conditions which made their ways best 
then, and there, still continuing, make the same ways best now and 
here; the venerableness of antiquity and the long usefulness which 
these ways have demonstrated for themselves being only the wel- 
come adornments and the acceptable witnesses of their present fit- 
ness, which yet must always bear present witness of itself. ‘This is 
the principle which underlies their continuous use. They survive, 
to use the noble words of the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘“‘Not after the 
law of a carnal commandment, but after the power of an endless 
life.” 

These then are the elements of the Church’s continuity. These 
are what make our Church the same with the Church of the Apostles 
and the Church of all the ages. First and supremely the same living 
Christ. Secondly and subordinately, the same ways of life issuing 
naturally (but not the less divinely) from the same perpetual needs 
and the same spiritual conditions. It is not strange—it is what we 
might have expected—that one of these elements of continuity should 
seem most precious to one kind of soul in the Church and another 
to another; but both elements are present, whichever in a particular 
age or by a particular man may be most valued. Christ recognized 
the first element in his promise of perpetual presence with His 
Church. He recognized the second in his institution of two sacra- 
ments and of the general fact of a ministry—all three of which ordi- 
nances were so simple, primitive and large that they must of necessity 
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meet and utter and supply the needs of all souls in all ages to the 
end of time. And now, if Christ stopped there, if He did not decree 
how the ministry was to be constituted and how the Church’s rites 
were to be performed, it was not that He left His Church without 
regulation on those points but that He chose to regulate those points 
as the needs occurred, by the suggestion of His ever-present life 
rather than by the utterance of regulations on Mt. Olivet with his 
feet just leaving Earth to pass into the Heavens. ‘There is what 
seems so strange. Many good people seem to think that what Christ 
said on Olivet was a divine direction—that what Christ said to Paul or 
to the early councils had also a true divinity about it, but that what 
Christ says to the spirit of His Church today is a mere notion of the 
churchmen of today with no divine authority. ‘That seems to me to 
show such a lack of faith in Christ’s promise. ‘That seems to me to 
hold not that He is with us but that He was with us once. ‘That 
makes the Church not a body with a living soul, but a clock which 
was wound up years ago, and which is now running on the deposit 
of power which was left in it then. Let us not be betrayed into any 
such unbelief as that. Let us hold that the Church is as able today 
to follow the will of the Christ within her as she was in the days of 
Athanasius or Augustine. ‘The prayer-meeting which a parish insti- 
tutes today because Christ has shown it that so His work can best be 
done in it, is as truly a divine institution as the Episcopate. Whether 
it shall continue as a permanent institution or shall pass away after it 
has done its work, must depend, as the continuity of the Episcopacy 
depends, upon whether the need continues which demanded it, 
whether Christ still shows His Church that it is the best way to do 
His work. 

You must bear all this in mind when you study in any degree the 
origin and continuance of the Christian institutions. Nowhere do 
you need to bear it so much in mind as when you give a little study 
to these questions about the order of the Christian ministry and the 
apostolical succession in which some people's minds are interested 
now. The facts about that subject seem to be very clear and they 
are these. First, Christ Himself during His visible life did not insti- 
tute those orders. Nobody knows any word of His about Bishops, 
Priests and Deacons. Second, something very like those orders grew 
up in His Apostles’ time and, in the Deacons’ case at least, the origin 
is distinctly assigned to the development of needs which had to be 
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supplied. Third, at a very early date after the Apostles’ time, it be- 
gan to be claimed that His organization of the Church was due to 
Christ’s express arrangement and so was of the very essence of the 
Church's life. And, fourth, this organization has continued very 
generally but not universally in the Church and has borne witness of 
its adaptedness to each generation by the excellent results it has 
produced. ‘Those are the simple facts about the subject on which 
mighty books are written and over which the thunders of the pul- 
pits war. What do these facts involve? Four things—one for each 
fact. ‘The first involves the truth that Christ left the Church to 
shape its own constitution guided by His ever present Spirit. The 
second fact involves the free sense of the Church that it might use 
that power as the need demanded. ‘The third fact is another illus- 
tration of the familiar human disposition which seeks a direct divine 
commandment for that which has grown from the inspired and in- 
structed instincts and perceptions of mankind. The fourth fact 
gives us abundant right to cherish the venerable form of the Church’s 
structure and to expect its long, perhaps its perpetual continuance, 
without holding it to be of the essence of the Church’s life or de- 
manding that all Christians shall accept it in order to be true mem- 
bers of the Christian Church or asserting that the ministers who do 
not have its benediction are not true ministers of Christ. 

These are the facts and the inferences which they involve regard- 
ing the long-disputed question of the Apostolical Succession. You 
see how plain they are. They need no elaborate study of the an- 
cient documents. It is not necessary to know just what each early 
Father’s beliefs or doubts were about the Divine ordination of Bish- 
ops. It is evident that the whole order of the Church has not been 
and was not intended to be a fixed and definite and final system all 
arranged at the beginning and doomed to be obligatory throughout 
all generations. It has been free and open. Through it have played 
the better and worse elements of our human nature. Its highest ex- 
pression in any age has been the utterance of the devoutest conscious- 
ness and consecration of that age filled with the spirit of the present 
Christ. Its continuity has lain in the unchanging identity of Christ 
and man, of Christ’s truth and mercy, of man’s need and hope. 

Does this make the Church seem less divine? Does this make the 
ordinances under which we live—the ceremonies which give help and 
comfort to our souls, the ministry in which some of us delight to serve 
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—less truly the very gifts of Christ, coming to us warm with the 
touches of His loving hand, making us know in the form as well as 
in the substance of His mercy and His unforgetting love? Surely 
that is not so. Surely the body is nearer to the soul which fills it 
than the clock is to the hand which wound it! Surely an action in- 
spired by the present spirit of Christ, revealed to His Church by the 
evident need which its watchfulness discovers in the conditions of the 
time and place, surely that action is done divinely. Surely a form 
of Church government with an ordinance of religion which grows up 
in the Church because God shows her that by it she can most effec- 
tively do the work which it is the purpose of her life to do must seem 
to the Church in which it grows to be distinctly and truly created by 
her Lord. Only these two things are true concerning it. First, that 
it is not of necessity perpetual, because in new conditions the same 
divine care which developed it may supplant it by another. And, 
second, it is not of necessity universal, because in some portions of 
His Church today God may not have made such conditions that it is 
desirable, or may not have led the souls of His children there to see 
how desirable it is. 

It is exactly here that the method of government stands which 
prevails in our Church today and about which there has been of 
late so much discussion. ‘The subject in discussion has been some- 
times very vaguely stated and ought to be much more clearly under- 
stood than it is. One man believes the Episcopal government of the 
Church to have been instituted by Christ through His disciples and 
to be essential to the Church’s life, and obligatory therefore on the 
Church everywhere and always. Another man believes that it was 
developed out of the early conditions of the Church’s life and, be- 
cause those conditions still remain the same, that therefore the Epis- 
copate is still the best and most effective method of the Church’s gov- 
ernment. See where these two men stand. Both of them cordially 
accept the Church’s Episcopal government and believe in it and 
want no other. Both of them would cordially commend it to their 
brother Christians. Both of them hold it to be divinely established, 
though their judgments as to the method which the spirit of Christ 
took for its establishment differ from one another. What is the 
question then between them? Simply this—whether they can to- 
gether live under a system which they both heartily accept although 
the theories on which they accept it are different. We all live to- 
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gether under the government of our Republic. We are its loyal citi- 
zens. If we are among its officers we have sworn allegiance and 
obedience. Who ever dreams that it is necessary or desirable that 
our theory of Republican government or of the obligation of all 
nations to adopt it should be exactly the same, or that the form of 
oath or the title of the state should be so framed as to exclude from 
citizenship or from office all who do not hold one certain invariable 
theory upon these subjects? 

The question is not whether the theory of the apostolic succession 
which makes it an essential of the Church’s life is true, but whether 
it shall be demanded of all the Church’s members and ministry. 
That ought to be distinctly understood. 

The view of the Church’s institutions which I have preached to 
you today is a view very distinct and intelligible and very precious 
to those who find in it at once the inspiring conception and the 
working law of life. It is not merely a mild or partial presenta- 
tion of a stronger and completer view. It is not a Low Church view. 
I hold it to be the highest view of the Church which it is possible to 
take. It is a position with its own meaning and reason and value. 
One who believes in it believes in it not simply as a refuge from an- 
other position which he cannot hold. He believes in it for itself. 
Its root-idea, its inspiring principle is precious to him. ‘That idea, 
that principle, is the real presence of Christ in His Church. He is 
here now, and now, today, He can create an ordinance, can order the 
Church’s government, can fill her with a new spirit which shall alter 
itself in a new form. Of course, He can if He is really here. To 
say that He cannot is to say that He is not here. ‘The doctrine of 
Christ’s perpetual presence is the doctrine of the everlasting flexi- 
bility and vitality and freedom of the Church. “He that hath the 
Son of God hath life.”” Do you not see how every Church institu- 
tion must appear to one who thus feels the Church always living 
with the Present Christ? Whatever the Church is and does is an 
utterance of Him and what He here and now is to her. All raking 
in the ashes of the past for precedents is done with. What form of 
life will manifest Him best today? That is the question which the 
Church is always asking. She questions the past only because she 
would enlarge and correct her own local or temporary judgments 
by the thoughts of other ages in which man was the same man that 
he is today. She questions the past. She feels the past behind her 
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back, but her feet are in the present and her eyes are on the future. 
The religion of Christ is to her not a reminiscence but an experience 
and a prophecy. ‘The great days of Christianity are to her not in 
the days which are past but in the days which are to come. As the 
disciples heard the incarnate Christ say to them, ‘‘He that believeth 
on me shall do greater works than those which I do,” so the Church 
of the future hears the Church of the present declaring that the tri- 
umphs of Christianity in the days to come are to surpass anything 
that the world has yet beheld. It must be so if the living Christ is 
and forever is to be with and within His Church. 

Shall we come back where we were a while ago into the Western 
town where our Domestic Missions go to plant this Church we love? 
What is it that they carry there? Is it a tradition of the past? Is it 
a piece of history? Is it an institution formalized and fixed almost 
two thousand years ago? In some sense it is all of these; but he who 
thinks of it as one or all of these, he whose value for it rests in think- 
ing of it as one or all of these, has not begun to know the rich sources 
or the vast extent of the Church’s power. It is a living Christ which 
comes there into that town with His Church, a Christ already present 
there, present there from the moment that the first lonely settler 
came and built his cabin on the prairie, but now made manifest 
in these last days in this which is like a new Incarnation. In the 
Church he is there. That Church does not remember him. It feels 
him. His wisdom lightens for it not the old problems of Alexandria 
or Jerusalem, but the present problems of Kansas City or Tabernia. 
When the Church wants to know His will and her duty she seeks it 
not in the Councils of the Primitive Church but in the needs of the 
modern world. And always the glory of the faith lies not in the days 
to come but in the days to be! 

Is the Church which our Domestic Missions sends, the Church 
which we love, fitted for a task like that? Indeed, my friends, I 
believe that she is. Men in her communion, men in her ministry, 
may hold hard and narrow and formal ideas about her, but those 
ideas are not in her Book of Prayer with which she presents herself 
to men who need a living Church. I want to say again today, as I 
said not long ago, that there is not a word in the Prayer-Book which 
asserts such a dogma of Apostolical Succession as would claim for the 
Churches of the Episcopate the sole ministry of Christ. No, not a 
word! The Creed declares a belief in the Holy Catholic Church, 
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but does not say how wide or narrow that Church is. We believe 
that it contains all Christian men. The Preface to the Ordinal states 
an historic fact but puts no theory behind it. The Collect prays for 
God to bless all ministers of Apostolical Succession and does not limit 
that wide sympathy which feels that in the truth which they teach 
and the spirit with which they love and live exists the true succes- 
sion. No! Not one word in all the Prayer Book states or necessar- 
ily or naturally implies the theory which many of her children hold, 
but which is no creed of hers. A theory which narrows the Church 
to the limits of a certain method of organization, so making of her 
but a sect, keeps her face backward toward the past, not forward to- 
wards the greater things to be. 

God grant the Church may ever remain free as she is today, and 
so may ever grow greater than she is today by a more and more timely 
service of mankind, a deeper and deeper entrance into the truth of 
God. 

If I were going into that Western town today to preach the Gospel, 
I would ask nothing better than to go as a minister of the Episcopal 
Church. Going as her minister I should feel behind me all the 
Christian centuries, giving me their support but not making me their 
slave. I should carry a broad and simple doctrine with which I 
might appeal to the faith of devout and reasonable men. I should 
offer to the people there in all the worship of the Church a living 
Christ to love and trust and make their Master and their Friend. I 
should be quite at liberty to call all faithful workers for Christ my 
brethren and to live with them in cordial sympathy as fellow mem- 
bers and fellow ministers of Christ’s Church. And so I should not 
hesitate to come if it were necessary to a great liberal congregation 
such as this and ask them to help the work which I was doing as a 
true work of Christ! 

If I have dealt in things of controversy overmuch this morning, 
forgive re! Believe me, I do not like it. Far rather would I sim- 
ply make you feel that there are brethren and sisters all over the land 
who need your Christ and to whom, by your offering, you may help 
Him to give the same rich blessings which He has given so abun- 
dantly to you! 











ARE THERE TESTS OF REVELATION? 


By Joun C. BENNETT 


I 


HEN I first began to teach theology in the late nineteen 

V \ twenties I had full confidence that one could develop a 

philosophy of religion which was in part rational and in 
part empirical and that this philosophy of religion would be the 
foundation for a Christian theology. ‘The building was expected 
to have two stories of which the lower story would be by far the 
more secure, but these stories were not to be as independent as is 
the case with the Thomist structure. Archbishop Temple in his 
Nature, Man and God a few years later made explicit what had been 
implicit in my own approach. He rejected the Thomist distinction 
between natural and revealed theology because he included in the 
data for natural theology (or the philosophy of religion) all of human 
experience, including man’s religious experience and even the Bib- 
lical facts and the facts of Christian history without at this stage giv- 
ing them any special authority as the media of revelation. I was 
much less orthodox in the superstructure of my thought than Tem- 
ple but I had the same desire to develop a total system of philosophy 
of religion and theology. Also, I differed from Temple in that I 
had more confidence in the foundation than I had in the superstruc- 
ture. 

In the course of the nineteen thirties I came to see one thing which 
would have been a great shock to me at the beginning: that, in fact, 
the faith which was the core of the superstructure determined the 
choice of materials for the foundation. I saw that this was true of 
myself and of most others of whom I had knowledge and I was con- 
vinced that this could generally be expected to be the case. Think- 
ers who were Christians because of the influence upon them of the 
Christian revelation developed natural theologies and philosophies 
of religion which prepared the way for Christian theology. It is a 
fact to arouse suspicion that thinkers who are convinced by the 
Thomist arguments for God usually are members of the Roman 
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Catholic Church, or, in some cases, the Anglican Church. Most 
philosophers remain unconvinced by them. Most Personalists, who 
represent a similar emphasis on a rational religious philosophy be- 
gan as devout Christians, often as Methodists. It seemed likely that 
in both cases the religious commitment came first and that then the 
rational philosophy of religion was developed. 

I have referred to William Temple’s thought. This was a clear 
instance of the same thing. ‘Temple says in a brief autobiographical 
note that he never doubted the Deity of Christ. His biographer 
shows that he did have trouble with the idea of the Virgin Birth 
for about two years. His system was really a Christocentric meta- 
physic (to use a phrase of his own) and there is little doubt that his 
selection of the data for emphasis in the development of his natural 
theology was determined by his Christian background. One of his 
Anglican contemporaries said of him: “One never knew where His 
Grace would start, but one always knew where he would arrive.” 

I have begun this paper with an autobiographical reference, be- 
cause it was by this process that I came to see truth in one of the 
most widespread convictions among contemporary theologians, the 
conviction that faith as the response to revelation precedes and de- 
termines the course of the thought of the Christian, whether he 
regards himself as a Christian philosopher or as a Christian theo- 
logian. ‘The one point in the thought of Karl Barth which came 
to make sense to me as early as 1938 was his insistence on the view 
that, if we seek to test Christian revelation by some standard from 
beyond itself, it is that standard upon which we really depend as the 
ultimate ground of faith and which is itself subject to no rational 
test. I have always rejected Barth’s isolation of theology from phi- 
losophy and science and human thought generally. But there was 
a point here which I could not reject. The following passage from 
Barth expresses the heart of the matter though it is put into a con- 
text which is only partly acceptable to me as will become evident 
later: 


“God's revelation has its reality and truth wholly and in every re- 
spect—i.e., ontically and noetically—within itself. Only by denying 
it can we wish to ascribe to it a higher or deeper ground different 
from itself, or regard, adopt or reject it from the vantage of such a 
higher or deeper ground. Obviously the adoption of revelation 
from the point of view of such a ground, differing from it and pre- 
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sumably superior to it—e.g., an affirmation of revelation, in which 
a man previously set up his conscience to be the judge of it—can only 
be achieved by denying revelation” (The Doctrine of the Word of 
God, p. 350). ; 

There are intransigent elements in that passage which I do not ac- 
cept and I reject Barth’s own methodology of theological isolation- 
ism, but I cannot escape from Barth’s problem. It is certainly true 
that we must ask after the credentials of the presuppositions by 
which we test revelation. If we set our own consciences up as the 
judge of it, then we have to ask: by what are our consciences formed? 
We are likely to find that the presuppositions by which we test rev- 
elation are themselves borrowed from the revelation or that if that 
is not the case, they have credentials which are no more capable of 
a neutral rational defense than the revelation itself. 

This shift or emphasis in my own case came not from profound 
reflection but merely from the experience of out-living one set of 
presuppositions, those which I had acquired by the mere fact of re- 
ceiving my education in the United States from 1910-1930. I had 
taken those presuppositions as the final criteria for judging revela- 
tion merely because I had been exposed to them when I was most 
impressionable. ‘There is no surer way of discovering the relativity 
of one’s own presuppositions than to survive them. This has been 
the experience of a whole generation of Christian theologians. 
They have been forced to raise the question as to where finally they 
take their stand, with Christian faith itself or with some criteria 
which they have taken over from sources which may themselves be 
questionable, criteria by which they seek to validate Christian faith. 

The book which more than any others sharpened this problem for 
me was Richard Niebuhr’s The Meaning of Revelation. Professor 
Niebuhr combines an emphasis on historical relativism with the idea 
that all religious thought is relative to faith. ‘The passage which 
most clearly raises the problem is the following: “Because God and 
faith belong together the standpoint of the Christian theologian must 
be in the faith of the Christian community, directed toward the God 
of Jesus Christ. Otherwise his standpoint will be that of some other 
community with another faith and another god. There is no neu- 
tral standpoint and no faithless situation from which approach can 
be made to that which is inseparable from faith” (p. 37). 

Since the publication of The Meaning of Revelation in 1941, this 
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idea that our religious thinking is done in one circle or another, that 
underlying the convictions of all men there are presuppositions 
which are themselves the determiners of rational thought, even of 
empirical philosophies, that these presuppositions cannot themselves 
be established by reason, that systems which are opposed to Chris- 
tianity are themselves based upon an ultimate faith or an ultimate 
unfaith which performs the same function in relation to reason 
which faith performs in the thought of a Christian—all of these ideas 
have become the commonplaces of contemporary theology. 

There are two quite different contexts in which we find these ideas 
today. One is the context of theological isolationism of which Barth 
is the chief representative. I realize that Barth is difficult to put 
into any category. That is certainly true as far as the content of 
his thought is concerned. He continually comes up with surprises. 
But there is an isolationism in his methodology which seems to be 
quite consistent. The other context may be labeled Augustinian, 
for it involves the recognition that faith is prior to reason, that rev- 
elation is in fact the criterion and the inspirer of reason and yet 
it encourages the Christian to relate his faith to all human wis- 
dom. In Augustine’s own case there was a philosophical pilgrimage 
which limited the alternatives in which he could believe before 
Christian faith dominated his mind. I suppose that we may inter- 
pret this pilgrimage in the light of an earlier faith which caused him 
to say of Cicero’s book: “I was strongly moved, and kindled, and in- 
flamed by these words; and one thing only dampened my zeal, that 
the name of Christ was not mentioned there” (Confessions, Bk. 3: 5). 
Richard Niebuhr has revealed his Augustinian spirit more clearly in 
Christ and Culture than in The Meaning of Revelation. Yet in this 
earlier book he says “Revelation means this intelligible event which 
makes all other events intelligible” (p. 93). That is a large order. 
It is probably an exaggeration of what is possible. And yet, it does 
suggest a spirit and purpose which are in line with the desire to re- 
late Christian faith to every human interest. 

So far, I have emphasized the place of faith in the Christian reve- 
lation as the determining factor in Christian thought and the appar- 
ent relativity of all thought to some faith or to the experience of some 
community which performs the function which revelation performs 
in the Christian circle. The emphasis upon these circles between 
which argument seems impossible, upon the relativity of all of our 
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own thought to a faith which others deny is important and yet I am 
not yet satisfied. 


II 


The position which I have outlined so far runs the risk of encour- 
aging arbitrariness. The emphasis upon subjectivity and relativism 
and scepticism which is characteristic of so many aspects of the in- 
tellectual life of our time came as a corrective for real distortions of 
life and thought. I have in mind two kinds of distortion: false ab- 
solutes on the one hand and unreality in thinking on the other hand. 
Kierkegaard’s emphasis on the subjective was a protest against hollow 
systems of thought which made no difference to the real existence of 
a person. On the other hand this same emphasis can have the effect 
of deflating the claim that one does think and speak as a universal 
man, and it can encourage humility and openness to the truth which 
strikes others with more force than it does oneself. “These two types 
of correction easily result in new distortions which are never very 
far apart: a sceptical despair of finding any truth and an irrational 
fanaticism. 

One of the ablest of the younger Christian thinkers, who has been 
teaching religion in a college and who was brought up intellectually 
on a strong diet of Kierkegaard and existentialism, became fright- 
ened by the anti-intellectualism of the students and by their use of his 
own ideas about subjectivity and objectivity as an excuse for taking 
no criticisms of the status quo seriously. He wrote to me: “Any 
concept which disagrees with Papa can be written off because the 
teacher ‘has a point of view,’ and therefore the criticism which he 
may make of old and established ideas partakes of subjectivity rather 
than objectivity, that is, need not be taken seriously. It reveals the 
subject rather than the object but has no other validity. ‘This is a 
real lesson to me, and has convinced me that in some queer way we 
stand for the objectivity of truth as well as its existential subjectivity. 
Not that I didn’t think that all along; but this has shown that an 
apologetic which emphasizes too much the subjectivity will end by 
defeating itself, especially if the truth is in any sense uncomfortable, 
new or difficult.” This letter was revealing to me. It illustrates 
very well how the fresh thought of pioneers often has a meaning 
that is totally lost when it is parroted at third hand. What orig- 
inally meant a living combination of commitment and humility 
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becomes indifference to truth, spiritual drifting, and a conservative 
defense of existing ideas and institutions which are comfortable. 
The result could as easily be a blind and cruel fanaticism or a cyni- 
cal arrangement of ideas and images with the sole purpose of selling 
merchandise or of gaining some political advantage. 

These are all important considerations but more important than 
any of them is the simple desire that any of us must have to avoid 
being deceived. Let us grant much of what is said about the circle 
of faith, about the relativistic predicament. Yet, are there no ob- 
jective checks upon our faith? Are there no approaches to faith 


which can be recommended to those outside the circle? I believe 


that those questions can be answered in the affirmative and the re- 
mainder of this paper will be devoted to my attempt to give affirma- 
tive answers. 


Ill 


There are three general characteristics of our minds and of our 
relationships which must be mentioned first very briefly. 

The first is that awareness of the relativistic predicament does en- 
able us to begin to transcend it. This is an essential condition for 
self-criticism. 

The second is that we are capable of entering into other circles of 
faith and thought and life imaginatively to a considerable extent. 
There is a vast difference between the closed minded person who 
never even respects anyone who differs from him and the person 
who tries to be fair to others, to see the world as they see it, to try 
out imaginatively and experimentally the convictions of those who 
live in another circle. Sympathetic historical scholarship tries to 
reconstruct the thought and life of another period in this way. It 
is not without success even though there are limits to possible suc- 
cess. We are able to criticize our own circle from this outside van- 
tage point. This is an aspect of our self-transcendence which Rein- 
hold Niebuhr following Augustine emphasizes so much. 

This is possible, also, because we do not always remain at the same 
level of conscious intensity in our own commitment. Sometimes 
the relation of faith to apologetics or to criticism is presented as 
though faith were always the same in intensity. Paul Tillich’s dis- 
cussion of the relationship of faith to estimates of probability is an 
illustration of what I mean. There are moments of sure commit- 
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ment when probable evidence is irrelevant. But there may also be 
long periods between those moments and whether or not the mo- 
ments recur may depend upon how much confirmation based on 
probable evidence we may encounter in the meantime. What we 
think about our own circle of faith after various imaginative excur- 
sions into other circles may be extremely important either as a source 
of correction or as a source of confirmation, perhaps of both at the 
same time. 

My third suggestion concerning the nature of our minds and of 
our relationships has to do with the way in which there is actual 
interaction between our circle and other circles, between our circle 
and many forces which have some independence of it, which may 
have wholly independent origins. ‘Think how Christianity has been 
able to have relationships with many different philosophical tradi- 
tions, to ally itself with them for a time, to be corrupted by them to 
some extent, to use them, to disentangle itself from them, to outlive 
them so far as their period of real vitality is concerned. Perhaps at 
a later time Christianity will rediscover one or more of these tradi- 
tions and use it differently. We might say that one acid test of the 


intellectual adequacy of a religion, of the truth of what is claimed 
to be revelation, is this kind of capacity to relate itself to movements 
of thought, illumine them and to be illumined by them and yet al- 
ways to transcend them and to do this not with one official Christian 
philosophy but to do it again and again with many philosophies. 
This has been put vividly by Professor Robert Fitch. He wrote in 
his book A Certain Blind Man: 


“Thus it is that we note in the history of Christianity—in contrast 
to the history of some other religions—an extraordinary talent for get- 
ting into trouble and an equally extraordinary talent for extracting 
from that trouble some fresh insight into truth, some device of spir- 
itual discipline, that shall illuminate the mind and elevate the soul 
of man. To be specific, I believe it is accurate to say that no other 
great historic religion has been tested against such a diversity of so- 
cial, political and economic institutions, has had to compete so con- 
tinuously with independent and secular systems of ethics and philos- 
ophy; and has had to bear up under such a frontal attack from science 
and from the technology of an industrialized society. Christianity 
has meddled with all of these things, and all of these things have 
meddled with Christianity” (pp. 50-51). 


My comment on this passage is that it is a good description of the 
kind of objective tests to which any circle of faith and thought and 
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life must be subjected. It is possible that more than one such circle 
will survive such a test and that may leave us always with a decision 
—perhaps the decision—as Whitehead and Toynbee both say—be- 
tween Christianity and Buddhism. All right—let it be so but it 
is not unimportant to have the real alternatives limited in this way. 


IV 


What I shall now do is to suggest some facts of our experience, 
some pervasive realities which cannot be ignored by those who be- 
long to any circle of faith. Doubtless they can be interpreted in 
quite different ways from the point of view of different circles of 
faith and yet they have a stubbornness about them which is likely 
to cause them to modify the assumptions held within any circle. 
There is no neutral standpoint from which they can be surveyed 
and yet they can be expected to have a decisive influence on all 
standpoints. ‘They can be expected to be the rocks on which many 
faiths and philosophies will sooner or later be wrecked. 

One of these realities which any circle of faith and thought and 
life cannot ignore is the existence of a constantly growing body 
of tested knowledge which the various sciences have contributed to 
our experience. The boundaries of this tested knowledge may be 
much debated in detail but such debate provides no escape from 
the necessity to come to terms with the results of this whole scientific 
process. World views with the authority of religious faith can be 
shattered by it and only those faiths can stand indefinitely which 
can be constructively reinterpreted in the light of this growing body 
of knowledge. Scientific methods have been applied to the religious 
traditions themselves, as we all know so well, and surely one objective v 
test of the truth of any faith is its capacity to absorb the results of 
these investigations. ‘This scientific knowledge has become embod- 
ied in technological changes which profoundly affect the conditions 
under which people in all circles of faith must continue to believe 
and to reflect upon their beliefs. Here I may be moving too fast, 
but I think that any circle of faith which is purely negative in rela- 
tion to all of these technological changes is open to serious doubt. 
That is admittedly a Christian judgment which rests in part on a 
basically affirmative attitude toward God’s creation, for all such tech- 
nological changes are, in a sense, an elaboration of creation. One 
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test of a circle of faith is whether or not it can be demythologized 
without being destroyed. ‘That does not mean that we must accept 
Bultmann’s particular ideas concerning what the myths are or his 
particular conclusions concerning what is left after this demytholo- 
gizing process has been carried through. 

My other suggestions concerning the realities which test all circles 
of faith will be given, not in the order of some inevitable logical pri- 
ority but in the order of their striking power against the pretensions 
of any circle of faith which attempts to ignore them. Also these are 
only examples to illustrate a possible method. 

1. The first is the universality of death. ‘Traditional religions 
have usually taken death seriously and have attempted to give mean- 
ing to it, to prepare believers to face it with courage, and to comfort 
those who are bereaved by it. As between the traditional religions 
it would be difficult to think of death by itself as a factor which would 
provide an objective test of their adequacy because each prepares 
people to face death in the light of its view of life. The Christian 
expectation of an ultimate fulfillment which safeguards the meaning 
of personal existence and announces the coming of God’s kingdom 
as the symbol of God’s victory over all human history—this will be 
more convincing to Christians than to Buddhists who do not start 
with the same concern about the individuality of the person or about 
history as the sphere of the rule of God. In this context one can 
hardly escape from religious relativism. Yet the fact of death can 
bring to nought faiths and philosophies which ignore it. It is the 
surest mark of human finiteness. It deflates optimistic or progressiv- 
istic humanisms which concentrate so much attention on the future 
of society that they find it possible almost to overlook the end of the 
individual person. 

Today the deflation of these optimistic faiths has helped us all to 
see how far we live in a world of death. The curious optimism of 
Communist naturalism is able to leap over the fact of death. This 
may be because Communism after the early Marxist influence had 
passed developed an indifference to the individual person. ‘There 
may be deep meaning in Malenkov’s statement that an atomic war 
would threaten the existence even of a Communist civilization. 
There is here a recognition of a possible defeat of the dialectic of 
history by a factor which had been previously unrecognized by Com- 
munist theory. The fact of death, especially if it means that there 
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may be no institution or community remaining to preserve the re- 
sults of one’s work, and no man and no God to remember that one 
ever lived or that anything ever existed, can lead men to raise the 
religious question again even though they have been thoroughly in- 
doctrinated with an optimistic atheism. When the clearly recog- 
nized real alternatives are an atheism of despair or an atheism dis- 
guised by a grim Stoicism on the one hand and a transcendental faith 
on the other the whole spiritual situation may change. 

2. A second reality which is a test of faith is the many-sided fact 
of evil. I have not here included death under evil because it is 
surely no unmixed evil. Death gives a sad and often tragic finality 
to many forms of evil as far as our experience goes. Premature 
death may be a tragic loss that is evil in itself but as the world is con- 
stituted, if there were no death, as Professor Hocking has said so well, 
life would lose shape and history would become rigid. But that is 
an aside. 

Evil which is the result of human choice, with all possible degrees 
of responsibility for the choice, raises the hardest questions for any 
circle of faith. Again the traditional religions all have ways of deal- 
ing with this and the only surprise blow that evil can strike is against 
the modern faiths. It is the optimistic faiths such as liberal progres- 
sivism and Communism which are most threatened. Absolute ideal- 
ism as a total view of life has already been quite well deflated by the 
evil which it too easily explained. As for Communism, its super- 
ficial conception of the origin of evil in economic institutions and 
its lack of preparation for post-revolutionary evil will surely bring 
disillusionment in the end. 

One of the remarkable facts about Christianity is that, while the 
problem of evil is its greatest theoretical problem, the experience of 
evil often leads men to accept it. I think that the reason for this 
can be seen if one puts together four elements of the Christian strat- 
egy in dealing with evil. The first is the realistic facing of evil as 
seen in the emphasis on sin and in the centrality of the cross. The 
second is the partial explanation of evil in the freedom of persons to 
resist God. We can see the significance of this explanation if we 
were to imagine the intellectual and spiritual burden involved in any 
absolute monism according to which God is the only effective doer. 
The third is the moral imperative to remove the evil that can be 
removed, to forego either the indifference of fatalism or the com- 
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placency of a deterministic faith. The fourth is the resources for 
personal redemption from or victory over the evil that cannot be 
removed. 

This total Christian approach to evil may be able to break through 
into other circles of faith, especially those controlled by the various 
kinds of secular optimism to which I have referred. One aspect of 
Christian teaching about human nature proves sometimes to be the 
entering wedge: the recognition that sin is often most destructive on 
the higher levels of human development—where spiritual pride and 
idealistic rationalizations combine with new forms of power to cre- 
ate the corporate destructive forces which haunt us most. The 
things that have happened in recent years threatening the charac- 
teristic faiths of modern men can be understood in the light of the 
Christian diagnosis of the human situation. The real question is 
how far the acceptance of this diagnosis will open minds to Christian 
revelation as the promise of redemption. 

3. A third reality is the pressure upon us of a real moral order 
which can be discerned apart from revelation. I realize that every 
way of stating this idea has been challenged by a combination of 
Barthian theology and ethical positivism or cultural relativism. 
There are justified attacks on a conception of natural law which 
fails to take account of the unique moral situations to which law 
is applied. Natural law as a Catholic doctrine can be criticized in 
this way. The revolt of legal positivists against natural law has 
enabled judges to recognize quite new social realities and to bring 
to them a more humane understanding of justice. I live in circles 
where one of the chief targets is “moralism.” I think that these at- 
tacks on moralism are chiefly attacks on too great confidence in moral 
exhortations or moral discipline as contrasted with the need for an 
inner change which is a gift of grace and is prepared for by recep- 
tivity rather than by moral effort. They are also attacks on self- 
righteousness in those who seem to be morally successful. But when 
all of these things have been said—the moral order remains. And at 
the center of this moral order is the human need for love. 

I am deeply impressed by the evidence from psycho-therapy that 
without love we are destroyed, that hostility is one of the clearest 
symptoms of sickness. Eros as the love of those who are most love- 
able is not enough. ‘There is no redemption of a person unless that 
person is lovingly accepted as he is by parents or friends, in his sick- 
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ness and in spite of his own incapacity to love in return. There is 
amoral problem here because we are asked to accept the person in 
spite of moral criticism. On the other hand there can be no real 
healing unless there is honest facing of reality and deliverance from 
blind egocentricity and hostility. The psycho-therapist, however, is 
usually limited in his emphasis upon love to the more intimate per- 
sonal relations. 

When we approach the moral needs of society at large there must 
be a wise balancing of interests and a wise balancing of power in a 
frame of law. Also, there are many things called for which create 
bitter problems for love, as in the case of the policies that seem nec- 
essary to restrain aggression. And yet it has never been as plain as 
it is today that there can be no security against universal destruction 
without the development of world community. One essential in- 
gredient of the life of such a world community is a widespread caring 
for the dignity and the welfare of people which crosses all boundaries. 
Perhaps we can get through the immediate east-west conflict on the 
basis of the much emphasized power to deter, but this cannot by it- 
self provide even relative security for long. It will be necessary to 
have something like a world community, based upon many mutual 
interests, upon the universal need for order and justice, and yet in- 
spired by something more—by the presence in many hearts of this 
caring for the dignity and welfare of neighbors at a distance. It may 
be a sign of much bitter experience that I use what to some readers 
may seem minimum terms. But this is a minimum, and without it 
years of glaring with fear at one another beside our stockpiles of 
bombs with the assumption that to annihilate or to be annihilated is 
both a technical and a moral possibility will produce a callousness 
incompatible with the most elementary human decency. 

We are often told that we live in a time of moral disintegration 
and chaos. I am not sure of that, but even if it is true the moral 
order shows through in many ways. ‘The very success of the Com- 
munists in their propaganda, especially in Asia, comes from the fact 
that vast populations see the possibility of a new status of dignity 
and justice unheard of before in most of the world. We have seen 
the most desperate crimes the modern world has ever known com- 
mitted because of race prejudice, and yet at this very time every form 
of racial discrimination is on the defensive as never before. We see 
the institutions of family life and the traditional standards of sexual 
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morality greatly threatened, but one factor in all of this is more 
equal justice than ever before in the relations of men and women. 
Also there is the possibility of the development of standards which 
give more emphasis than has been usual in the past to honest and 
sensitive personal relations in the family. Remember that all that 
I am suggesting is that signs of a moral order shine through the deep 
and bitter moral problems of our time. ‘These signs can be better 
understood, the Christian thinks, from the standpoint of the Chris- 
tian revelation, but they can be seen from other standpoints. 

4. I shall mention one more example of the realities by which any 
circle of faith must be tested. Probably this one is the most western, 
and those brought up in an entirely different tradition will be less 
likely to be convinced by it than by the others. I call it “the depth 
of the personal self.’”” I speak of it here because we have seen in 
recent years a new emphasis upon the depth of the self against domi- 
nant philosophies and psychologies, against political collectivism, 
and against cultural tendencies to lose the self in the impersonal hu- 
man mass. ‘The revolt in behalf of the self has come on soil pre- 
pared by Christian faith and yet it has often come in non-Christian 
forms. The excesses of existentialist trends in philosophy seem to 
be the revenge of the human self on theories and cultural tendencies 
which have neglected it. Atheistic existentialism seems to teach a 
wild freedom of the self with very little structure conditioning that 
freedom. Perhaps it is one of the signs of this wild freedom that 
Sartre, the chief prophet of the movement, can become a supporter 
of Communist policies. The Kierkegaardian preoccupation with 
subjectivity, to which I referred earlier, came as a protest against the 
neglect of the individual person in the depth of his being. Kierke- 
gaard in a wonderfully prophetic passage in the Concluding Unsci- 
entific Postscript says this: “In the midst of all our exultation over 


the achievements of the age and the nineteenth century, there sounds } 


a note of poorly conceived contempt for the individual man; in the 
midst of the self-importance of the contemporary generation there 
is revealed a sense of despair over being human. Everything must 
attach itself so as to be part of some movement; men are determined 


to lose themselves in the totality of things, in world history, fasci- | 
nated by a magic witchery; and no one wants to be an individual | 


human being” (p. 317). 
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When I refer to the self I mean exactly that which modern empiri- 
cal philosophies have tried to explain away: an enduring center of 
personal experience, deeper than the stream of consciousness, with 
genuine freedom and responsibility, transcending all social groups, 
knowing an ultimate aloneness. In recent years the self has been 
rediscovered because it hurt and could not be ignored, because it 
hurt with all of the familiar symptoms of anxiety and guilt. The 
very efforts of political collectivisms to break the self by their in- 
genious terror have helped to call attention to its existence, espe- 
cially when it refused to be broken. I think that Christian teaching 
about the self, about its depth and its transcendence may win re- 
sponse in some other circles of faith very much as Christian realism 
about human nature has done in recent years. It is so hard for 
our contemporaries, even when they have rediscovered the personal 
self, to do justice to both the individual person and the community. 

The Christian sees the self, not as a substance with fixed bound- 
aries but as an active center that is endlessly involved in relations. 
The self is always in community but it belongs wholly to no com- 
munity because it is ultimately responsible to God and yet this re- 
sponsibility to God includes responsibility for the communities of 
which it is a member. 


Vv 


In the space which remains let me indicate two more steps that 
can be taken, though each of them should be the subject of many 
books. 

The first is a mere speculation. When we ask about the chief 
alternative to the Christian view of life which might well survive 
the various tests which I have mentioned: the most likely answer 
would be a traditional mystical faith such as Buddhism or a reformed 
Hinduism. ‘The faiths which are most vulnerable to these tests are 
those which are the product of the wisdom of modern man. _I only 
want to raise this question: will the mystical type of religion which 
has very little interest in time and history be forced to accommodate 
itself to the rising historical consciousness of Asia? Nationalism and 
Communism have certainly created a new climate. The Indian 
mystic may not be much concerned about the world of time, but 
the Indian people were much interested in the timetable of the 
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British government in giving them freedom and today the pressures 
of a threatening historical situation upon them have produced new 
temporal urgencies. Is all of this on a very superficial level, un- 
likely to affect the spirituality of the East? The fact that most intel- 
lectuals in the Asian countries are studying natural science and tech- 
nology, that those interested in social science are attracted by such 
a history-centered faith as Marxism must have some meaning. Does 
it mean that the non-historical type of spirituality will be so modi- 
fied that there will be a greater openness to the Christian revelation? 
That is a possibility. I have said that the tests of circles of faith 
narrow the alternatives. Perhaps for most people in both East and 
West the alternatives will be narrowed by the impact of the con- 
sciousness of history upon the East. And yet for a very long time, 
even if this happens, we can expect the development of syncretistic 
alternatives. For example, Gandhism is an adaptation of Hindu- 
ism to meet this new situation. 

My more serious step is to suggest the existence of concentric or 
at least overlapping circles. “The Christian circle may be regarded 
as a part of a larger circle of faith. Indeed, I believe that there may 
be three such circles in this relationship to each other. The widest 
would be the circle of faith which is a reverent and loyal response 
rather than a negative response to whatever is regarded as ultimate. 
I wonder if one reason for the wide appeal of the theology of Paul 
Tillich is not that it rests upon an elaboration of this affirmative re- 
sponse. Long before he comes to the content of Christian revela- 
tion, he has presented a prior and more inclusive faith that life has 
positive meaning, that our dependence upon the ultimate is the 
source of courage rather than of despair. 

His “principle of correlation’”’ may disguise the fact that he comes 
to the Christian revelation not only with questions but with pre- 
liminary answers as well, answers which are given in the language 
of a philosophy but which are quite clearly expressions of a religious 
faith which is prior to the Christian faith. 

I believe that there is another circle between this widest circle and 
the Christian circle. It may seem old fashioned to use the word 
but I call it the theistic circle. The weakness of theistic philosophy 
has often been that it has failed to recognize that it was the spelling 
out of a faith and not the development of rational arguments which 
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are self-sufficient. The classical arguments for belief in God should 
be rejected if they are regarded as “proofs,” but they are true and 
important if seen in this context of a religious faith which supports 
and need not rival the Christian faith. Perhaps what I am saying 
is no different from the common assertion that general revelation 
rather than natural theology is the sounder concept to be used in 
connection with this belief in God, which has a broader foundation 
than the Christian revelation. 

Let me put side by side two statements from two Christian philo- 
sophical theologians who differed profoundly in spirit and method 
but who finally came to the same point where “the leap of faith” 
separated them both from a naturalism which accepts the world of 
experience but asks no ultimate questions about it. F. R. Tennant 
wrote, “Further back than a creative spirit it is neither needful nor 
possible to go. But further back from the world we can and must 
go...” (Philosophical Theology, vol. II, p. 113). William Tem- 
ple wrote “the principle of personality is adequate [as an explana- 
tion] for it supplies a ground of explanation which calls for no 
further explanation, thus delivering us from the infinite regress” 
(Nature, Man and God, pp. 262-263). 

Perhaps we can bring the latter statement up to date if we say not 
“the principle of personality” but the principle that we should be 
related to the ultimate reality as “thou” and not “‘it.” 

I have said much about circles in this paper, and now we have 
come full circle, back to our starting point. The Christian philos- 
opher of religion who begins with the grounds for theism may in 
fact in his own spiritual life be controlled by his Christian presup- 
positions. 

We must distinguish between his spiritual biography and the real 
relationship between the various levels of his thought. We may 
agree with Temple and others that theism needs to be fulfilled by 
the discovery that the God to whom it points has acted to reveal 
himself and to redeem men from the evil which is the chief obstacle 
to belief in him. We may also realize that a vague theism is the 
material for idolatry especially if it becomes fused with the idea of 
an almighty who is on our side as a nation. And yet this theistic 
faith which needs both fulfillment and correction from the Christian 
revelation does have a basis that is in part independent of that reve- 
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lation and can give some support to it. It does provide pointers to 
the truth of Christian faith which can be seen, dimly perhaps, apart 
from Christian faith. Such pointers may be of no interest to the 
person who sees God in Christ with unchanging assurance. I only 
ask such a person to withhold his theological scorn from those of us, 
of whom I am one, whose assurance is less unchanging and who are 
grateful for every glimpse of truth which is available outside the 
Christian circle. 





FREEDOM, TRUTH, AND UNITY 


Reflections on the Renaissance 


By Rotanp H. BarinTon 


I 


HE confluence of two tributaries has produced the stream of 
So in the Western world. ‘These two have run parallel 

in several periods. In antiquity the one was Hellenism, the 
other Hebraism. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the two 
were the Renaissance and the Reformation, which at this point was 
not essentially different from medieval Catholicism. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the copartners were Puritanism and 
the Enlightenment. The line which runs through Hebraism, the 
Reformation, and Puritanism has contributed to freedom only in- 
directly. ‘The cardinal tenet was the absolute duty of man to con- 
form to the sovereign will of God. Rather than transgress, he must 
defy all earthly powers and suffer all earthly torments even unto 
death. This creed made martyrs, rebels, and regicides. It con- 
tributed to liberty because a government had either to exterminate 
such men or grant them the freedom of their faith. In the end this 
proved to be the more acceptable alternative. At the same time this 
creed contained a terrific core of intolerance because the performance 
of God’s will was so imperative that not only should one die rather 
than falter, but also one should constrain the recalcitrant. Hence 
the Hebrew stoned the apostate. Catholic and Protestant alike 
burned and drowned the heretic. And the Puritan imprisoned, 
banished, and even hanged the dissenter. Liberty grew out of such 
premises only when a situation emerged in which a number of 
groups, each passionately committed to doing the will of God, dif- 
fered as to what that will entailed. They were then confronted with 
the alternative either of exterminating or of tolerating one another. 
They began with efforts at constraint and ended with the truce of 
toleration, but this could become tolerance only if a degree of 
relativism were introduced, if not with regard to the will of God, at 
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least with reference to man’s ability to know that will. Conceivably 
each of the differing groups might be partly right and partly wrong. 
A certain shift was imperative also from the objective to subjective 
concept of rightness so that sincerity came to be prized equally with 
correctness, at least as a stage whereby to arrive at correctness. 

One may doubt whether these modifications of the rigorous line 
would ever have taken place solely through the pressure of circum- 
stance had there not been also a confluence with the other strain. 
Hellenism, the Renaissance, the Enlightenment mellowed the 
Hebraic Reformation and Puritan attitude. But in the view of the 
Renaissance there was also a belief in an absolute duty on the part 
of man who was committed less to doing the will of the sovereign 
God than to the proclamation of the unadulterated truth. And 
whereas God's will was commonly assumed to be given through reve- 
lation recorded in sacred Scripture, truth was deemed rather to be 
discovered alike from Scripture and from nature by observation and 
the exercise of critical faculties. Witness the concern for natural 
science and the acute critical inquiry into the nature and accessibility 
of truth on the part of Greek philosophy. The quest for truth in 
this stream of thought required that the searcher be unimpeded and 
the elucidation of truth demanded that all findings be made ac- 
cessible. This is the point at which the Renaissance made a most 
notable contribution. For during this period emerged the ideal 
later formulated as Freie Forschung or in modern terminology aca- 
demic freedom. 


II 


One of the great pioneers in the age of the Renaissance was Lorenzo 
Valla. He had the temerity to subject to critical scrutiny some of 
the documents on which the claims of the Church were based. In 
the year 1451 he composed a manuscript which did not appear in 
print until 1517. The title was Declamatio de falso credita et 
ementita Constantini donatione.. The tract investigated the au- 
thenticity of a document which had played a great role in advancing 
the temporal claims of the Church during the Middle Ages. The 
treatise purported to emanate from the time of Constantine and 
related that this emperor, having been cured of leprosy by Sylvester, 
the Bishop of Rome, thereupon embraced Christianity and conferred 


1 Edited by W. Schwahn (Leipzig, 1928). 
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upon the Pope temporal dominion over the whole of the West. 
The document today is believed to have originated in France in the 
ninth century. Lorenzo, by acute historical investigation, under- 
took to demonstrate its spuriousness. He pointed out the extreme 
improbability that Constantine would have immediately relinquished 
control over territory so recently and so arduously won. Equally im- 
probable was it that an estimable Pope like Sylvester would have ac- 
cepted from the hands of the Emperor that which Christ refused 
when proffered to him by the prince of darkness. Had the transfer 
actually been made, one would have expected to find some subse- 
quent reference, but there is no mention of it in Gratian, Gelasius, 
or Jacob of Voraigne. Moreover, if such power ever had been 
exercised by the Pope, when was it lost? For certainly it cannot be 
discovered in succeeding centuries. ‘There are in the Donatio a 
number of historical ineptitudes. ‘The Bishop of Rome at the time 
of Constantine’s conversion was not Sylvester but Miltiades. Ref- 
erence is made in the work to the city of Constantinople, whereas at 
that time Constantine had not yet rechristened Byzantium after 
himself. Roman senators are referred to as “‘satraps,’” a term not 
then in use. Again the Latinity of the Donatio betrays its later 
origin, because there are a number of barbarisms which would never 
have been perpetrated in the classical period. ‘This penetrating 
criticism proved to be irrefutable, and today all Catholic scholars 
recognize that the Donatio is a forgery. 

But at the time Valla’s attack was hardy. He knew it and said 
there were those who were avid to do him to death “because I have 
attacked not the dead but the living, not merely the ruler but the 
highest ruler, namely the supreme pontiff against whose excom- 
munication the sword of no prince can afford protection. But if I 
should be deterred by what the Pope may do, should I not rather 
consider what He may do of whom I may rightly say, “Whither shall 
I flee from Thy presence?’ Did not Paul rebuke the High Priest, 
and did he not withstand Peter to his face in the presence of the 
congregation? ‘There may be no tribune or king to deliver me from 
the hand of the Pope. But this is no reason why I should falter. 
And the Pope has no right to bind me for defending the truth. 
Rather I should be deemed worthy of reward. In any case when 
there are many who will endure death for the defense of an earthly 
fatherland, should I not incur the danger for the sake of the heavenly 
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home? Be gone then tremor and trepidation. With a stout heart, 
a firm trust and a good hope let us defend the cause of truth, the 
cause of justice and the cause of God. That man is not a good ora- 
tor who knows how to speak unless also he open his mouth.” So 
spoke Valla. 

As a matter of fact, he was unmolested, perhaps because his work 
was little known. It was first published by Ulrich von Hutten in 
the year of Luther’s attack upon indulgences. The following year 
Luther himself got hold of it and put it to good use. Another work 
of Valla was even more radical because in his annotations on the 
New Testament he undertook to investigate the true text. This 
work of Valla remained unprinted until edited by Erasmus in 1505, 
who in his preface pointed out that the discrepancies between the 
different versions of the New Testament prove obviously that some 
readings must be in error. Erasmus himself produced in 1516 the 
first published edition of the Greek New Testament together with a 
translation into Latin made directly from the Greek without con- 
formity to the Vulgate. Both the edition and the translation con- 
tained startling changes. The famous passage, used throughout the 
Middle Ages in support of the doctrine of the Trinity, was gone. 
The passage occurred in I John 5: 7, where the genuine text speaks 
of three witnesses on earth—the water, the spirit and the blood— 
but the spurious edition says that “‘there are three that bear witness 
in heaven—the father and the word and the spirit.’’ So read the 
Vulgate, but the Greek manuscripts did not contain the reference to 
the -heavenly witnesses, and Erasmus therefore left it out. He was 
subject to such a storm of outraged remonstrance that he promised 
to restore it could a single Greek manuscript be discovered in which 
it occurred. When one was found in Dublin, perhaps manufactured 
for the purpose, perhaps previously accommodated to the Latin, 
Erasmus ruefully fulfilled his promise, but he could not be dislodged 
with regard to his translation of Matthew 3: 2 where the Vulgate 
reads ‘do penance” (poenitentiam agite), whereas the Greek means 
simply repent. Erasmus translated resipiscite. This caught the at- 
tention of Luther and served him powerfully in his attack on the 
penitential system. 

III 


Authors were prepared to risk reputation, convenience, and life 
itself to declare what they deemed to be true. Equally intrepid 
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were the publishers who likewise incurred grave risks. Oporinus in 
Basle, for example, suffered imprisonment in 1542 for having printed 
the Koran. Strictly speaking he was penalized for evading censor- 
ship. Six years earlier a fellow publisher of Basle had envisaged the 
publication but had been impeded by the censors. Oporinus resolved 
to be beforehand and had the entire text already in print when a 
rival publisher tipped off the authorities. They then promptly 
sequestrated the issue and imprisoned the printer. Several influ- 
ential persons interceded, including Luther, who declared that no 
more damaging blow could be dealt to the Turks than the publica- 
tion of their Koran that all might see what a farrago it was of lies, 
fables, and abominations. ‘The censors at Basle relented. Oporinus 
was released, and the book appeared with a preface by Luther.? But 
all publishers could not be sure of coming off so well. 

The authors and the printers of that age had no itch for 
martyrdom. ‘They desired not to die for the truth but to speak for 
it and did not hesitate to employ all manner of subterfuges in order 
to insinuate their findings and their ideas without imperiling either 
their books or their bodies. Sometimes they used pseudonyms and 
sometimes employed a dialogue in which an unpalatable opinion 
was placed in the mouth of one interlocutor and refuted by another. 
The author really endorsed the offensive view but if taxed with sym- 
pathy would declare himself on the side of the refutation. Lorenzo 
Valla, Hutten, and Erasmus all utilized this device. It is character- 
istic rather of the Renaissance than of the Reformation. Luther and 
his followers were much more disposed to be forthright, but decep- 
tion as to the place and circumstances of publication was not deemed 
improper. Bibliographers, for example, were long puzzled by the 
publication of a work of Castellio at ‘““Medinae.” One supposed that 
it might be Medina-del-Campo in Spain until it was observed that 
Medinae is a transliteration of the Greek yder, meaning “nowhere.” 
Again printers issued controversial tracts with no mark of identifica- 
tion whatever. There is, for example, a sixteenth century attack on 
the Bishop of Constance for tolerating and taxing priests’ bastards. 
The paper and the type make it possible to identify two hundred 
other works as emanating from this press, and yet to this day no one 
has discovered the identity of the printer. 

To discover the truth and to declare the truth when discovered, 


2 Luthers Werke, Weimar Ed., LIII, 563 f., and X, 160-163. 
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for this the scholars of the Renaissance were ready to labor, suffer, 
resist, evade, and if need be todie. But this does not mean that they 
were therefore devoted to the ideal of liberty for its own sake. 
Their truth was as much an absolute as the God of the reformers. 
Liberty they demanded for what was so, not for error, and they, too, 
could invoke censorship against what they considered false or of- 
fensive. Erasmus did so, though there is this to be said by way of 
palliation that his person had been assailed. Sebastian Franck had 
published a sort of world history including the emperors, the Popes 
and the heretics from the point of view of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Among the latter was listed Erasmus. ‘The analysis given 
of his opinions was objective, and the statement that many in the 
Catholic Church considered him a heretic was true, but Erasmus 
was of no mind to have this advertised and secured not only the 
suppression of the book at Strasburg but also the expulsion of its 
author from the city.* 


IV 


One may doubt whether the humanists any more than the re- 


formers would have arrived at tolerance of divergent views unless 
they had been driven to concede a certain relativity as to truth or 
at least as to man’s ability to know it. This Erasmus did and notably 
in his controversy with Luther. In the opening section of the tract 
on “The Freedom of the Will” Erasmus contended that the whole 
subject was extremely obscure and that Luther could by no token 
be as certain on the subject as he claimed. Said Erasmus, “‘if Scrip- 
ture is clear, why is there any need for an interpreter? If the sense 
is obvious, why have so many excellent men desiring to see the light 
been enshrouded by darkness? If there were no cloud in Scripture, 
why should there have been any need in the days of the Apostles 
that God should confer the gift of the Spirit, and if the Spirit made 
all plain, why did Paul enjoin a proving of spirits? By what test 
can they be proved? By learning? Are not both sides learned? By 
righteousness? Are not both sides sinners? You say that philosophy 
does not help. Does ignorance? You say that a council may be 
wrong. Yes, but is not the same true of a conventicle? You reject 
the interpretation of the ancient and orthodox fathers on the ground 
that they were men. So are we all, and how did it come to pass that 


8 Eberhard Teufel, “Landrdéumig.” Sebastian Franck (Neustadt an der Esch, 1954). 
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they should have lacked the gift of the Spirit? You reply that the 
Gospel has been hidden for thirteen hundred years. If we demand 
as proof of the Spirit a worthy life, the reply is that we are saved 
by faith and not by works. If we ask.for miracles, the answer is 
that there is no need for a miracle since Scripture is perfectly plain. 
If we reply that this cannot be since so many men are beclouded in 
their interpretation, then we are back precisely where we began. As 
for myself I am a learner, willing to listen to anyone who will instruct 
me with civility. And if it be true that I am an old bottle incapable 
of the new wine of the Spirit, I reply that Christ did not spurn Nico- 
demus.”” The sum of it all is that controversy is the proof of un- 
certainty.‘ 

This point of Erasmus was remorselessly pressed by an Erasmian 
in the Protestant fold. After Servetus had been executed for heresy 
at the instigation of Calvin and with the applause of all the leading 
reformers, Sebastian Castellio lashed out that Calvin spoke with as 
great assurance as if he had been in paradise and yet wrote huge 
tomes to explain what he affirmed to be absolutely clear. ‘The points 
which Calvin considered certain, said Castellio, could not be indis- 
putable because they were subject to dispute. “Nobody ever de- 
fended homicide and murder, but the affair of religion and of the 
knowledge of the Sacred Scripture is altogether different, for the 
things contained in it are given obscurely and often in enigmas 
and inscrutable questions, which have been in dispute for more than 
a thousand years. . . . The questions commonly controverted are 
obscure. This point can be readily established. No one doubts 
whether there is a God, whether He is good and just, whether He 
should be loved and worshipped, whether vice should be avoided 
and virtue followed. Why? because these points are clear. But 
concerning baptism, the Lord’s Supper, justification, predestination, 
and many other questions there are capital dissensions. Why? be- 
cause these points are not cleared up in Scripture.” 

Castellio proceeded to inquire more precisely into the question of 
religious truth and its limits, for, said he, to recognize the limits of 
what one can know is as important as to affirm what one does know, 
and mischief as great may arise from failing to doubt what should 
be doubted as from failing to believe what should be believed. 

Castellio to my knowledge was unique in addressing himself to 


4“De Libero Arbitrio,” Opera, IX (Louvain, 1706), 1215-1220. 
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the problem of knowledge in relation to the problem of liberty. 
To be sure, John Locke wrote a treatise on toleration and another 
on the human understanding, but he did not bring the two into 
such direct relation, because the English government in his day was 
exercising coercion in religion not in the interest of truth but for 
the sake of uniformity. The Church of England did not pretend 
that its liturgy or its polity was any more grounded upon immutable 
truth than were the simpler forms of Puritanism, but in the interests 
of a national Church a single mode of worship was demanded 
throughout the nation. But in Castellio’s day persecution was 
based on the claim to truth. 

The principles which Castellio formulated harked back to the 
Stoics and anticipated the Enlightenment. He recognized revelation 
and sense-experience as the sources of knowledge. Error in observa- 
tion he could not deny but contended that it could be corrected by 
critical intelligence. Man, he said, is endowed with reason, and rea- 
son has not been vitiated by the fall. Reason is able to judge of mat- 
ters of religion and even with regard to the matter of the consistency 
and accuracy of the sacred Scriptures. Yet reason was not deemed 
competent to construct an elaborate, comprehensive, and integrated 
theological system. What reason afforded was mainly simple propo- 
sitions, clear, universally intelligible, strongly ethical in content, and 
only in a broad sense theological. Plainly this was the program 
of the Enlightenment, and it never did become the basis of tolera- 
ation among the Puritans. Nevertheless, they approximated its 
relativity to this extent that the many sects of the Cromwellian era 
came to believe that at least the points on which they differed from 
each other were neither so certain nor so important as to preclude 
fellowship. 


Vv 


There were other considerations in the age of the Renaissance 
which likewise ministered to an ultimate tolerance. One was in- 
dividualism. This is a very complex concept, and one cannot speak 
of it simply as a product of the Renaissance. Several types of in- 
dividualism were in evidence in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and these in varying degrees coalesced. There was a philosophical 
individualism derived from late Scholastic thinking, which defined 
reality in terms of an infinite number of unrelated particular objects 
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or persons. From this point of view the state and the Church were 
not, as the realistic philosophy held, entities in the mind of God 
antecedent to particular Churches or states, but rather the state is 
an aggregate of its individual citizens, and the Church is the sum of 
its individual members. Neither is humanity so integral a whole 
that every individual child born into the world can be held to be 
involved in and responsible for the sin of Adam. In its extreme 
form this philosophy of individualism destroyed the solidarity of 
the human race and of human institutions. The state became simply 
a social compact to be easily dissolved, the Church a covenant which 
might be repudiated and marriage a contract which could readily 
be abrogated. Grave dangers obviously lurk in an individualism 
so extreme. Yet it may contribute to freedom on the ground that 
the individual should not be forced to conform to the patterns of 
institutions. 

There was another variety of individualism more indigenous to 
the Renaissance. ‘This was the picture of the ideal man who de- 
velops all of the gifts bestowed upon him by the Creator. If man 
has the capacity to be an artist, a poet, a musician, a statesman, a 
banker, and so on, he should be given the opportunity to develop all 
of his powers and should not be impeded by financial stringency, 
ecclesiastical censure, or political interference. This view may lead 
to sheer irresponsibility with regard to social obligations, but it may 
also contribute to emancipation from social constraints. 

There is a third individualism which is purely religious and is 
more characteristic of the Reformation than of the Renaissance. 
This is the view that every man must stand for himself alone in 
naked confrontation with the Judge of all the world. No man can 
die for another, as Luther said, and no man can believe for another. 
The inevitable corollary is that no man should be forced to faith nor 
impeded in its expression. There were debates as to precisely what 
constituted faith, and this Protestant principle did not have as its 
immediate issue the removal of all constraints. Yet in the long run 
so individualistic a picture of the life of religion was bound to point 
the lesson of liberty. 

Another strand in Renaissance thinking was mysticism. Of 
course, one is not to associate mysticism exclusively or even primarily 
with the Renaissance. Yet mystical movements flourished in that 
age and were not unassociated with the tendencies more specifically 
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labelled ““The Renaissance” in the sense of the cultivation of antigq- 
uity and of the humanities. The mysticism of the Brethren of the 
Common Life profoundly affected Erasmus, and the mysticism of 
the revived Neoplatonism of Florence had also its impact upon him 
and upon the entire generation. 

Mysticism as such is the view which sees the essence and the end of 
religion in absorption into the godhead, whereby all that is carnal 
and earthly is cast aside, and spirit is united with spirit. The rungs 
in the ladder of ascent are marked by a progressive emancipation 
from the external and the ephemeral and a growing absorption into 
the eternal. Here plainly is an experience too inward to be helped 
or hindered by the sword of the magistrate. Erasmus did much to 
foster the view that God must be worshipped in spirit and in truth, 
and the external forms are to be prized only if they minister to a 
spiritual experience. It was Erasmus who so spiritualized the Lord’s 
Supper that Melanchthon called in question the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, and Melanchthon acutely remarked that the radical- 
ism of Erasmus would have been much more subversive of medieval 
Catholicism had not Luther arisen to arrest the dissolution. Erasmus 
plainly saw and often enough pointed out that the religion of the 
heart cannot be constrained, and his disciple Castellio remarked that 
one can no more build faith by force than construct a wall by 
blasting at it with cannon balls. 

Another consideration derived also from the mystical tradition 
reenforced the conclusion, though on the basis of a different assump- 
tion. The emphasis was upon the imitation of the suffering of 
Christ. Now this was actually external. Yet the appeal to the 
imitation of the meek and dying Redeemer was frequent among those 
who like Erasmus sought coincidently to remove Christianity from 
the region of outward observance. In so doing, one should not go 
so far, said they, as to forget that Christ in reality did not revile, 
did not retaliate, and did not avail himself of legions of angels. 
Therefore, it was pertinent to appeal to his example against perse- 
cution. Hear this word of Castellio: “O Creator and King of the 
world, dost thou see these things? Art thou become so changed, so 
cruel, so contrary to thyself? When thou wast on earth, none was 
more mild, more clement, more patient of injury. As a sheep before 
the shearer thou wast dumb. When scourged, spat upon, mocked, 
crowned with thorns, and crucified shamefully among thieves, thou 
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didst pray for them who did thee this wrong. Art thou now so 
changed? I beg thee in the name of thy Father, dost thou now com- 
mand that those who do not understand thy precepts as the mighty 
demand be drowned in water, cut with lashes to the entrails, 
sprinkled with salt, dismembered by the sword, burned at a slow 
fire, and otherwise tortured in every manner and as long as possible? 
Dost thou, O Christ, command and approve of these things?” ° 


VI 


One cannot but wonder why Castellio should have deduced re- 
ligious toleration from the suffering of Christ, whereas Calvin, who 
was fully as familiar with the Gospels and equally devoted to Christ, 
should not have felt the cogency of the appeal. Can it perhaps be 
that the men of the Reformation were primarily interested in truth 
and the men of the Renaissance in unity? One recalls all of the 
tracts on the reunion of Christendom from Nicolas of Cusa to 
Erasmus himself. Until the very verge of the Diet of Augsburg 
Erasmus was indefatigable in his efforts to heal the breach. Like- 
wise he dreamed of a European unity in which the nations should 
remit their claims and be ready even to suffer wrong at the hands 
of Christian brethren than have recourse to war. He has a tract 
in which peace laments that nowhere on earth is she given a cordial 
reception. He concludes with a magnificent plea for peace and 
unity throughout Christendom. He wrote: “Above all else let 
peace be sincerely desired. ‘The populace is now incited to war 
by insinuations and propaganda, by claims that the Englishman is 
the natural enemy of the Frenchman and the like. Why should an 
Englishman as an Englishman bear ill will to a Frenchman and not 
rather good will as a man to a man and a Christian to a Christian? 
How can anything so frivolous as a name outweight the ties of nature 
and the bonds of Christianity? ‘The Rhine separates the French 
from the German but it cannot divide the Christian from the Chris- 
tian. The Pyrenees lie between the French and the Spaniards but 
cannot break the indissoluble bond of the communion of the 
Church. A little strip of sea cuts off the English from the French, 
but though the Atlantic rolls between it could never sever those 


5 Citations from and discussion of Castellio will be found in my Sebastian Castellio, ‘““Con- 


cerning Heretics” (New York, 1935), The Travail of Religious Liberty (Philadelphia, 1951), 
and in Castellioniana (Leiden, 1951). 
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joined by nature and still more indissolubly cemented by grace. In 
private life one will bear with something in a brother-in-law only be- 
cause he is a brother-in-law, and cannot one then bear anything in 
another because he is a brother in Christ? 

“Let us then repent and be wise, declare an amnesty to all past 
errors and misfortunes, and bind up discord in adamantine chains 
which can never be sundered till time shall be no more.” ° 

A man who so wrote was deliberately in quest of harmonistic 
devices, ready to minimize differences, eager to discover common 
ground. There is always the implicit danger here that peace may 
be won at the price of a sacrifice of truth, but equally great is the 
danger that truth may be held at the expense of charity. The 
Renaissance was striving to combine truth, unity, and freedom. 


6See my article, “The Querela Pacis of Erasmus,” Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte, 
XLII (1951), 32-48. 





THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By Hucu T. Kerr, Jr. 


THE NON-CHURCH MOVEMENT 


For some years in Japan, there has been a small but influential 
Christian movement which has deliberately cut itself off from all 
other Church groups and denominations. ‘The movement is un- 
organized, and statistics about it are therefore unavailable. It 
appears to thrive mainly among college students and intellectual 
groups. The President of Tokyo University is identified with this 
“Churchless” position, and Emil Brunner, who has recently gone 
to the International Christian University in Japan, has indicated 
some sympathy for it. 

A recent pamphlet in English on this matter has been written by 
Kokichi Kurosaki under the title One Body in Christ (address Clifton 
E. Blevins, 10514 Ellison Avenue, Beckley, W. Va., 75 cents). The 
author is a disciple of the “founder’’ of the Non-Church Movement, 
Kanzo Uchimura (1861-1930), and has himself written several com- 
mentaries on the Bible as well as a Greek-Japanese Concordance. 
Uchimura, by the way, is a graduate of Amherst College where just 
recently a Uchimura Fellowship has been established. 

It is not strictly correct to call this movement “Non-Church” or 
“Churchless,”’ since, as Kurosaki shows, its adherents hold to what 
they regard as the true New Testament view of the Church as over 
against current Western Protestant or Roman Catholic views. ‘The 
New Testament, we are told, sees the true center of Christianity as 
“spiritual fellowship with God through Christ.” This is the “koi- 
nonia.”” Requiring “no church building, no pastor, no deacon, still 
Christ will be in the midst of those who are gathered in his name. 
This is the real Ekklesia, though there may be no ‘church.’ ” 

The pamphlet itself is a careful discussion of the New Testament 
understanding of the Church, and the frequent asides concerning 
the sects and divisions of Western Christendom are telling and 
cumulative. Doubtless in the movement there is anti-foreign, anti- 
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Western animus, on the one hand, and a deep concern for an in- 
digenous Church which will be recognizable as truly New Testa- 
ment, on the other hand. Even the ecumenical movement comes 
in for criticism, and Romanism is accused of fostering the sectarian 
spirit! 

For the United Church of Christ in Japan and all other Christian 
workers and missionaries, this development is an acute embarrass- 
ment. Further information on the Mukyokai or Non-Church move- 
ment can be found in recent editions of The Japan Christian Year 
Book and in various numbers of The Japan Christian Quarterly. 
Unanswered are such questions as whether this movement can avoid 
the temptation of Phariseeism, whether the Church can be the 
Church without some sort of ““body,” some visible form, and whether 
it will succeed in extending its influence beyond the intellectual 
groups to which it has thus far made its greatest appeal. 


SUFFERING AS A CHRISTIAN 


The name of Dietrich Bonhoeffer, the young German pastor and 
theologian who was martyred under the Nazis, has become for many 
in our generation the finest symbol of Christian courage and witness. 
Confounding the publishers’ rule-of-thumb that posthumous books 
rarely sell, Bonhoeffer’s essays, letters, and meditations have already 
had a wide circulation and seem destined to reach the rank of devo- 
tional classics. ‘The latest published volume is called Temptation 
(Macmillan, New York, 47 pages, $1.25). It is a series of Bible stud- 
ies originally prepared for a group of pastors who attended a con- 
ference in 1937 at the Seminary of the Confessing Church in Finkel- 
walde. The structure of the book is the two-fold temptation of 
Adam and Christ, together with reflections upon the temptations 
which the Christian must face in our own day. 

These meditations were written before Bonhoeffer’s imprison- 
ment, and yet there are suggestions here and there which anticipate 
the author’s ordeal. Take, for example, the brief but profound 
discussion toward the close of the book on “Suffering for Christ’s 
Sake.” Following the passage in I Peter 4: 12-19, Bonhoeffer in- 
troduces the special temptation which only the Christian knows 
when faith itself becomes difficult. “Whereas the Christian must 
endure the sufferings of this world, just like the godless, there is re- 
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served for the Christian a suffering of which the world knows noth- 
ing: suffering for the sake of the Lord Jesus Christ.” The ordinary 
and general sufferings of life are hard enough, but to suffer for right- 
eousness’ sake—this is not only more demanding, it is a stumbling- 
block to faith itself. “The temptation in such circumstances is to 
escape somehow, perhaps by taking “the pious way out.” 

But it is just here that the New Testament tells us that such Chris- 
tian suffering is the sharing of Christ’s suffering. Here the Christian 
is “led right into the communion of the sufferings of Christ.” This 
doesn’t make such suffering easy, for it involves “judgment” (I Pet. 
4: 17), just as “Christ, the sinless One, bore God’s judgment on sin.” 
Yet it is precisely “in the fellowship of the Cross” that the Christian 
“grasps the grace of God.” 

Here, as elsewhere in this little treatise, one cannot miss the auto- 
biographical note, but more than that, these pages speak to all of us 
today who know anything of the power of temptation and the agoniz- 
ing challenge to share Christ’s sufferings. 


LUTHERANISM AND CULTURE 


A few years ago at Valparaiso (Indiana) University, there was held 
the first Institute on the Church and Modern Culture, sponsored by 
the Lutheran Academy for Scholarship and a special committee of 
the Missouri Synod Lutheran Church. The “Proceedings” of that 
meeting, at which nine major addresses were delivered, have now 
been published with the title which served as the theme, The Church 
and Modern Culture. It is a booklet of over a hundred pages and 
contains the formal actions of the group as well as the texts of the 
speeches. The purpose of the conference was to discuss in different 
ways the relation of Lutheranism to the whole area of cultural life. 
The Lutheran Academy for Scholarship, by the way, is currently en- 
gaged in translating into English Walter Bauer’s Griechisch-deutsches 
Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, which will be published soon by 
the University of Chicago Press. 

The Valparaiso meeting brought together about eighty Lutheran 
pastors, teachers, and students who listened to such speakers as Con- 
rad Bergendoff, Richard Caemmerer, Otto A. Piper, T. A. Kan- 
tonen, and others. Of particular concern to the group was the ques- 
tion of the relation of Lutheranism to culture in America. Here 
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several speakers pointed out that the Lutheran tradition in America 
tended to become more isolated from cultural areas than in Europe. 
“This cultural isolationism,” one lecturer said, ‘“‘has caused the Lu- 
theran Church in America to neglect many precious opportunities 
to expand and strengthen itself.’’ A social scientist who spoke to the 
group made the same sort of observation and asserted that “Lutheran- 
ism in America has reached an historic turning point. The pattern 
which is set in the next decade will very likely decide the future of 
the Church for many generations and, perhaps, forever.” 


THEOLOGICAL TRAINING—ASIA AND AFRICA 


The various conflicts between East and West in our day have pre- 
cipitated a crisis not only upon Church life and work but also upon 
theological and ministerial training—and this is especially true in 
Asia and Africa. A recently published pamphlet by the London 
Church Missionary Society, Truly Called, Four Studies of the Train- 
ing of Men for the Ministry in the Church Overseas (Highway Press, 
6 Salisbury Square, London E.C. 4, 1s. 6d.), seeks to emphasize 
how this situation affects a selected group of training centers. ‘The 
four studies deal with Southern Sudan, Nigeria, East Africa, and 
South India. 

In an Introduction, Douglass Webster, Home Education Secretary 
of the C.M.S., indicates the strategic importance of training a quali- 
fied ministry for these particular areas. Certain specialized prob- 
lems must be faced. For example, ‘‘a fundamental missionary prin- 
ciple is that the individual missionary should aim at making himself 
unnecessary.” Beyond this, and in the interim, however, a theology 
must become a living part of the new Church life and witness. “But 
the theology which inspires its worship and guides its teaching must 
be its own theology, expressed in its own language and in its own 
familiar thought-forms. . . . A Church reared on foreign theology 
is in grave danger.” 

Canon M. A. C. Warren, General Secretary of the C.M.S., writes 
a brief Epilogue in which he points to the “experiments” now under 
way in these areas. And he makes a plea from among the Anglican 
clergy for men who “will never be afraid of experimenting”’ to fur- 
ther the work which is so crucial and so promising. 
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NIEBUHRANA 


Of particular interest for those who are writing essays, theses, and 
dissertations on Reinhold Niebuhr, and the number of such inter- 
preters will doubtless increase over the years, is a newly published 
bibliography by D. B. Robertson (Reinhold Niebuhr’s Works: A 
Bibliography, The Berea College Press, Berea, Ky., 60 pages). 

The special merit of this bibliography is that it includes the wid- 
est selection attempted of Niebuhr’s “occasional writings.” The 
compiler was frustrated somewhat at this point since, as he puts it, 
Dr. Niebuhr “has a delightful lack of knowledge of what and where 
he has published. He has maintained no record and has little mem- 
ory of his occasional writings.” These, however, are of great impor- 
tance not only for filling in blank places in the books and major arti- 
cles, but also as an indication of the concrete application to life of 
the principles and theories advocated elsewhere. 

These occasional pieces include articles, as early as 1916, book re- 
views, beginning in 1927, as well as other items too numerous to 
categorize. In addition to fifteen books, there are several transla- 
tions in Czech, Dutch, French, German, Japanese, Norwegian, and 
Portuguese. The bibliography gives some show of what has already 
been written about Niebuhr, and it lists 79 journals to which Nie- 
buhr has contributed. The Bibliography is a useful tool, but more 
than that it is an impressive tribute to a versatile and fertile mind. 


NEW TESTAMENT SOCIETY JOURNAL 


The first number of a new quarterly journal of New Testament 
studies, under the auspices of the Studiorum Novi Testamenti Soci- 
etas, made its appearance in September, 1954. ‘The Soctetas is an 
international organization of scholars and teachers who have been 
meeting since 1938 to discuss aspects of Biblical interpretation. The 
new journal is called New Testament Studies; the Editor is Professor 
Matthew Black, Principal of St. Mary’s Divinity Faculty, St. An- 
drews University, Scotland; subscription price is $6.50 a year, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 32 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
(in Great Britain, Cambridge University Press, Bentley House, 200 
Euston Road, London, N.W. 1). Associated with Principal Black 
is an Editorial Board including, among others, Rudolf Bultmann, 
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C. H. Dodd, T. W. Manson, Bruce M. Metzger (who is Editorial 
Secretary of THEOLOGY Topay). 

In an initial Foreword, the Editor says of the journal: “In one re- 
spect it is a new kind of venture in the field of Biblical scholarship; 
for it is an international journal of New Testament studies, and its 
international aspect is rightly felt by the Society to be one of its most 
important, as it is its most distinctive feature.’ Aricles in English, 
German, and French are to appear in the journal. Beyond this, it 
is apparently the purpose of the journal not only to discuss contem- 
porary Biblical issues but to rehabilitate the constructive contribu- 
tions of a previous generation. Again, to quote the Editor, “There 
is a cloud, perhaps no bigger than a man’s hand, on the modern theo- 
logical horizon. It is a tendency to despise or neglect the ideals 
which inspired the Biblical scholarship of the great liberals of the 
nineteenth century. . . . The danger in the present is that theology, 
with its head too high in the clouds, may end by falling into the pit 
of an unhistorical and uncritical dogmatism.” 

In the lead article by Rudolf Bultmann of Marburg, who was the 
President of the Society when the journal was inaugurated, an at- 
tempt is made to take eschatology out of the clouds and bring it down 
to earth. ‘The true solution of the problem [of the ‘time-between’ 
the resurrection of Christ and the Parousia] lies in the thought of 
Paul and John, namely in the idea that Christ is the ever present or 
ever becoming present eschatological event. That is to say, that the 
Now gets eschatological character by the encounter with Christ or 
with the Word which proclaims him, because in the encounter with 
Him the world and its history comes to its end and the believer be- 
comes free from the world by becoming a new creature.” 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By Ermer G. HomriGHAUSEN 


INTERRACIAL CHURCH CONFERENCE 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


On December 7 to 19, 1954, an historic interracial Church Con- 
ference was held in Johannesburg, South Africa, in which all 
Churches, except the Roman Catholic, were represented. Of the 
two hundred delegates, sixty were native or Bantu Christians. The 
Conference was convened by the Dutch Reformed Church, which 
is the largest denomination of the South African provinces and em- 
braces about one-half of all Christians of European background. 
Dr. C. B. Brink, Moderator of the Dutch Reformed Church of the 
Transvaal, and the Anglican Bishop of Capetown, Geoffrey H. 
Clayton, were co-chairmen. 

This was the first conference of its kind to be held in an area 
which has received such world-wide publicity regarding its racial 
situation. According to Dr. Samuel M. Cavert, American executive 
secretary of the World Council of Churches, who attended as a vis- 
itor and also addressed the Conference, the Conference “‘broke new 
ground in both race relations and Church co-operation.” 

The fact of the Conference was significant in itself. It brought 
together the Churches of European background for the first time 
for consultation and co-operation. Because of linguistic and ecclesi- 
astical differences they have had little contact with each other. And 
these Churches have been isolated from native Churches composed 
of African and Colored (mixed) peoples. 

Delegates spoke very frankly to one another on the controversial 
issue of apartheid. Native pastors requested the help of European 
Churches in South Africa in their struggle for justice in matters of 
employment and land tenure. All of the Churches represented con- 
fronted the vast missionary task of evangelizing the Bantus, half of 
whom are non-Christian. ‘Together they also faced the rapid spread 
of separatist sects among nominal Christians who are not sufficiently 
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established in the historic faith. It is said that ‘‘no fewer than 1,237 
such sects are known and others are being formed almost every 
month.” ‘They expressed concern over the Bantu Education Act 
which transfers the education of these people to the state; this lays 
a heavy responsibility upon the Churches for more effective Chris- 
tian education. They agreed to hold an annual simultaneous evan- 
gelistic campaign, and asked the government to appropriate ten 
million pounds annually for the “social, educational, economic and 
industrial development of the Bantu and Colored communities.” 

A continuing committee of seven members was formed to arrange 
for another conference in three years and to provide means for con- 
sultation and co-operation upon such matters which shall be agree- 
able to the participating Churches. 

No doubt great stimulus was given this Conference by the Assem- 
bly of the World Council of Churches at Evanston. Its Intergroup 
report was meritorious and challenging. ‘The racial issue is perhaps 
more acute in South Africa than it is anywhere on earth. Men of 
sincere convictions are to be found in that anxious land. The Con- 
ference brought these persons in the Churches together in a spirit 
of realism and of concern. Dr. Cavert writes, “The spirit of the 
conference was summed up in a resolution which called on all 
Christian persons to ‘regard and treat human beings with the honor 
and respect to which we are committed as Christians and to use 
every available opportunity to come into real Christian fellowship 
with one another.’ ” 

The December 23, 1954, issue of The British Weekly carried a 
rather critical report of the Conference by its special correspondent, 
entitled, “Was This Conference Really Worth Anybody’s Time?” 
It brought out the fact that the University laid down the regulation 
that there must be separate seating on racial grounds and separation 
during tea time. It also criticized the naive, even offensive, phrase- 
ology of some addresses, and thought it rather unfortunate that the 
continuing committee does not include a representative of the great 
mission societies. Even so, the report regards the Conference as a 
“leaven” struggling ‘“‘to bring Christianity in South Africa in line 
with world-wide Christianity.” Time alone, it maintains, will tell 
whether “this leaven can keep pace with and mould revolutionary 
forces which are everywhere abroad in the body politic.” 

According to Dr. Cavert, the key to the solution of racial and 
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ethnic tensions in South Africa is really in the hands of the Churches. 
His only query is whether there is time for the “leaven” to do its 
work before it is too late. 


RELIGION IN BUSINESS 


A full-scale article in Fortune (October, 1953), America’s leading 
business journal, dealt with the relation of religion to business. It 
began, “At a peak of their worldly strength and success, American 
businessmen are taking more notice of God. _Is it superficial, merely 
a utilitarian movement, or is it a genuinely spiritual awakening?”’ 
This article by Duncan Norton-Taylor is frank and objective. It 
admits that the interest of business in religion may at best be super- 
ficial and at worst arrogant and materialistic in its methods and mo- 
tives. It asks, “Are business men merely promoting religion as a 
useful tool and God as a good partner to have in the firm? Or are 
business men, while putting their religion to daily ‘practical’ uses, 
also experiencing a spiritual awakening that is indeed genuine?” 

It is reported that in the last five years, 40 business houses have 
employed chaplains for their personnel. Prayer meetings, counsel- 
ing periods, and literature, are being used to bring religion into 
business. About 800 companies are distributing religious litera- 
ture. In October, 1954, U. S. Steel spent $150,000 to distribute 
Guideposts to some 125,000 of its employees. 

While industrial chaplaincies are quite common in Great Britain, 
they are somewhat new in the United States. The first to be in- 
augurated was in the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company in Winston 
Salem, North Carolina. The Reverend Clifford H. Peace is the 
pastor-counselor. According to the National Council of Churches 
Information Service, he conducted a total of 2,559 counseling ses- 
sions between October 1, 1949 and 1954. 

The motive behind such a chaplaincy is the feeling that there is 
a direct relation between religion and work, and that business man- 
agement should be responsible for helping the worker with his per- 
sonal troubles, creating homogeneous working conditions, bringing 
about congenial relations in the industry, and opening the way for 
more personal happiness on the part of the worker whether on the 


job or off. 
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Opinions vary on industrial chaplaincies. Few would care to re- 
turn to the old idea that business and religion should have nothing 
to do with each other. In fact, most people would agree that re- 
ligion ought to be related to a man’s work, to the conditions under 
which he works, the relationships in which he spends so much of 
his life, and to the whole framework of industry. 

The major problems have to do with the set-up in the chaplaincy 
itself. Some religious leaders would say that the movement to put 
religion into business is too pragmatic, too “practical,’’ and not sol- 
idly Christian enough. The chaplain is too closely related to the 
management that employs him and therefore he may not be suff- 
ciently independent. Others feel that the industrial chaplaincy is 
a way of using religion for the sake of greater production and profits. 
A chaplaincy may be used to cultivate good public relations; it builds 
a “religious cupola over a secular society,” as Barth once put it in 
another connection. 

It must be remembered, however, that the layman in business is 
not an expert in religious matters. If he seems to make use of re- 
ligion, perhaps the secularized Church has taught him to do so, be- 
cause it so often compromises and tries to make itself successful 
through religion. Further, many business men have had little help 
from the Church in introducing chaplaincies. They are doing the 
best they can, and perhaps their explanations are often done in the 
only way they have of expressing themselves. 

It must be admitted that this movement is only at its beginning. 
Younger business men feel that something along this line ought to 
be done. It is good to see many Churchmen really concerned about 
furthering this sense of responsibility on the part of earnest busi- 
ness men. It is not enough to stand aside from this ministry and 
only hurl critical invectives at those who are trying to do something! 
The Church has talked and resolved about this matter for some time; 
it should continue its interest in industrial chaplaincies. The 
Church in the United States might take some counsel from the 
Churches in Great Britain where such chaplaincies are the concern 
of the Churches themselves. 
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ARE WE IN A REVIVAL OF RELIGION? 


One of the most hotly discussed subjects in American religious 
circles at present is the so-called “return to religion.” Most people 
—including many clergymen—welcome the trend and regard it as an 
evidence of the stirring of the Spirit of God. There are not a few, 
however, who look upon this wave of interest in religion with some 
misgivings. 

The evidences which seem to “‘prove” that we are in a rising tide 
of interest in religion are rather formidable and numerous. Re- 
ligious book sales have increased. In fact, some publishers who 
heretofore had not taken much interest in religious books are now 
finding the popular religious book rather profitable to publish. 
The sale of Bibles is at an all-time high. Church membership, at- 
tendance, and giving have reached a record. The appeal of Billy 
Graham has not abated. National leaders openly talk about re- 
ligion. ‘The President, at the beginning of his term of office, not 
only opened his inaugural address with prayer, but became a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church through a public confession of faith. 
Cabinet meetings are started with prayer. Breakfast groups are at- 
tended by legislators and government officials. 

The oath of allegiance used in public schools now includes the 
words ‘‘under God.” Interest in the relation of religion to educa- 
tion is growing, and attempts are being made in many quarters to 
include the teaching of religion in some way in the educational 
process. 

New Churches are being built at an astonishing rate. ‘The num- 
ber of students studying for the ministry has increased. The cli- 
mate in institutions of higher education is now quite favorable to 
religion, and in several state universities departments of religion 
have been inaugurated. 

Popular radio and TV programs on religion have high ratings. 
It is not unusual to hear stars in the entertainment world express 
themselves freely on their religious faith. Popular magazines carry 
articles on religion, and paper-back book titles on the subject are 
found on newsstands. It is not unusual for scientists, both physical 
and social, to appeal for a greater concern regarding religious and 
moral values. 

How shall all these evidences be regarded? Certainly, caution 
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must be exercised in any judgment in this matter. It is not a mat- 
ter of what men think about it, but rather of what it really is. “By 
their fruits shall ye know them,” was the criterion of Jesus. Is popu- 
lar success a real fruit of religious revival? A British observer of a 
few summers ago was rather critical of popular Christianity in Amer- 
ica. He wondered whether this popularity was due to the success 
standards of American Churches, or whether it was due to a success- 
ful kind of Gospel the American Churches were preaching. And he 
went on to say that such successful religion might even cushion peo- 
ple against the high demand of the Gospel. Success may blind peo- 
ple to real issues and deceive them about real values. 

For another thing, this interest in religion may be generated by a 
low motivation. And it may be satisfied with a rather “‘easy”’ gospel. 
It may be an attempt to use religion, or God, for personal or national 
security. A secret fear may turn many to religion as a bulwark of 
the status quo. Religion thus becomes a device which we use to 
save ourselves. We grant that concern about the self is involved in 
high religion, but when it ends in the self and not in self-transcend- 
ence through commitment to the will of God, it comes close to being 
a low form of religion that uses God for human ends. The use of 
religion merely to fight some “ism” can hardly be condoned by the 
evangelical Christian, especially if religion is brought in only as a 
resource to fight the “ism” on the political and military plane. 

Again, the term “religion” is vague. It may mean almost any- 
thing from a trinitarian Christianity to a humanism centering in 
high human values. The present trend is marked by an awareness 
of Something beyond the ordinary. People are looking for the val- 
ues which religion provides. But unless this ‘religion’ becomes 
more definite in concept and in practice, it may lead people into a 
swamp of vagaries. 

There is another side to this “return to religion.” It is not 
enough to assume the role of a critical spectator who sees only dan- 
ger in any expression of popular religion. The Church’s task is 
to evaluate properly this interest in religion, to interpret it, to cor- 
rect it, and to guide it. To condemn it may be passing a negative 
judgment upon something that may be generated by the Spirit of 
God. It is a fact that people today are anxious, fearful, lonely, in- 
secure, frustrated. They seek “peace of mind.” ‘‘Man’s extremity” 
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is filled with religious opportunity. ‘The first duty of the Church 
is to recognize the fact of religious concern in our time. 

Second, we shall have to have a more competent interpretation of 
this return to religion in the light of the Christian faith than we now 
have. ‘The reason why so many people flock to the questionable dis- 
pensers of gospels today is that so many of them no longer know 
what the Gospel is. In this failure, the Church must take the lion’s 
share of the blame! How are people who seek “peace of mind” to 
know the difference between a pseudo-gospel and the real Gospel? 
The educational and pastoral ministries of most Churches are sadly 
deficient—or inefficient—in this regard. 

Third, the Church will need to meet this return to religion with 
a return to Christianity. Self-justifying criticism is out of order. 
If people are being betrayed by the hucksters of pseudo-gospels, then 
the Churches which claim to provide the true Gospel will need to 
make clear to the seekers of our time what that Gospel is. And they 
will have to demonstrate it in terms of personal and corporate life. 
Something deep and vital is needed to meet man’s extremity with 
the adequacy which the Gospel provides. 

A revival of interest in religion will never produce the Gospel; it 


is only as the Gospel is brought to bear upon man’s religious concern 
that such a revival can be saved from an inevitable disillusionment. 


FIRST PROTESTANT RADIO-TELEVISION CENTER 


During the week of January 16, 1955, a $400,000 building for 
Protestant radio-television was dedicated in Atlanta, Georgia. Five 
denominations—Protestant Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyterian, U. S., 
Presbyterian, U. S. A., and United Lutheran—are co-operating in the 
Center which is equipped with everything necessary for the produc- 
tion, duplication, and distribution of religious radio and television 
programs. 

The co-operative enterprise began in 1945 when the Southern 
Baptists and the Presbyterians, U. S., developed the Baptist Hour 
and the Presbyterian Hour, respectively. “The Methodists and Prot- 
estant Episcopalians inaugurated similar radio programs. In 1946 
the Protestant Hour went on the air; it was carried by 37 stations 
and requests for rebroadcasts made it necessary to produce and dis- 
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tribute transcriptions. The Baptists developed their own facilities 
in 1949, and the Presbyterians, U. S. A., and the United Luther- 
ans joined the co-operative enterprise. ‘These five denominations, 
together with Agnes Scott College, Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary, Emory University and its Candler School of Theology, and 
the Southeastern Intercouncil Office of the National Council of 
Churches, secured a state charter and established jointly a Center 
for radio and television. 

Today, this Center is able to secure free time from radio stations 
which would normally cost a million dollars annually if purchased 
at commercial rates. The Center now produces The Protestant 
Hour, The Sunday School of the Air, and Church Women Today, 
all year-round programs. ‘The Upper Room produces its worship 
programs at the Center. Special programs have been prepared for 
England, Puerto Rico, Panama, the Philippines, and South America. 
The Voice of the Andes, HCJV, at Quito uses its programs. _ Its 
productions are heard in every part of the world, including the 
Armed Forces world-wide network and the Voice of America. Some 
of its programs feature the Center’s Fellowship Quartet and Choir. 

The heart of the Center is a chapel, a gift of the Methodists in 
honor of Bishop and Mrs. Arthur J. Moore of Atlanta. The organ, 
administration wing, and the master control room were contributed 
by denominational donors in honor of those who were instrumental 
in building the Center. 

Dr. Alexander reports that the radio and television industry is 
willing and eager to co-operate with the religious groups by making 
free time available for them. He continues by saying that Roman 
Catholics and Jews have little difficulty in making good use of the 
time allotted to them, but that Protestantism with its many denomi- 
nations cannot expect free time for each group. Either they must 
co-operate to obtain time, or purchase time for individual programs. 
He maintains that the Center provides a challenging opportunity 
for a greater spiritual ministry to the peoples of the world. ‘To 
those who follow the Great Commission of Christ, it offers the op- 
portunity to become ‘electronic missionaires.’ By supporting its 
work they take the Christian Message to all the world.” 
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MIXED MARRIAGES 


Dean James A. Pike of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
New York City has written a timely and solid book, entitled, Jf You 
Marry Outside Your Faith (Harpers, New York, 1954). He finds 
mixed marriages more common today than they were two or three 
generations ago because the religio-ethnic groups in America have 
largely merged into the general population. ‘There is a widespread 
ignorance on the relation of religion to happy marriage, especially 
among Protestants. Because Dean Pike has confronted mixed mar- 
riages in his counseling ministry, and because he feels so strongly 
about religion as the framework of a meaningful marriage, he has 
written this book. He can speak with authority, for he was a Roman 
Catholic layman before he became an Episcopal priest. 

He cites a number of cases of mixed marriages to show how they 
operate. Where religion is a matter of indifference (in marriage), 
or where one partner looks down his or her nose at the other’s re- 
ligion, or where both resolve to keep silent about religion, the mar- 
riage relationship is affected. ‘This ambivalence has definite effects 
upon children; it deprives them of a matrix for religious education. 

The problem of family limitation or birth control is especially 
acute where a Roman Catholic party is involved in marriage. A 
whole chapter is devoted to this subject and to the specific regulations 
of the Roman Church on it. The Protestant, he maintains, had 
better think seriously before marrying a Roman Catholic. 

Most couples hope to settle the religious problem after marriage. 
They say, “We'll find a way to work it out.’”” But this is rather 
difficult if one party is a Roman Catholic, for that party will inevita- 
bly run up against the regulations and practices of his or her Church. 

Dean Pike writes about marriage between Jews and Christians, 
and also between Protestants of various denominations. His con- 
clusion is that those who contemplate marriage with someone from 
another faith, should “rethink his or her religious position in terms 
of what each really believes and what church most nearly represents 
that actual belief. . . . In no case should one yield to the other; 
both should yield to the claims of truth as they have worked it out 
through honest study, soul searching, and decision. Any other solu- 
tion does violence to the integrity of one or the other parties. ‘Too 
easy a victory here will be paid for in the end.” 
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Dean Pike thinks that many Protestant clergymen fail to realize 
that their communions have some rather explicit teachings about 
marriage. They should be more precise in explaining the condi- 
tions upon which marriage may be happily contracted. And a good 
“second look”’ on the part of both parties entering into marriage is 
highly recommended. 

A footnote should be added to a discussion of this problem. Due 
to the nature of Roman Catholicism, the Protestant who “goes over” 
to that form of Christianity should realize that he will enter a 
Church in which there is a gulf fixed between clergy and laity. He 
will note that worship is largely a following what the celebrant of 
the Mass does rather than a participation with his fellows in com- 
mon worship. He will have little to do with the government, doc- 
trine, and discipline of the Church. Most important of all, he will 
feel an isolation from former friends and relatives because they are 
not members of the true Church. 

The most vexing problem in mixed marriages, however, as Dean 
Pike intimates, is that so few people take religion seriously enough 
to consider it of crucial importance in the most important relation- 


ship of personal and corporate life. The problem is not so much 
that of mixed marriages as of religiously mixed-up people who enter 
marriage! 


LL SO eS  —— ol lr 





BOOK REVIEWS 


REVELATION AND RELIGION: STUDIES IN THE ‘THEOLOGICAL INTERPRETA- 
TIONS OF RELIGIOUS TyPEs, by Herbert H. Farmer. 244 pp. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1954. $3.50. 

This volume contains the first series of the Gifford Lectures given by 
Professor Farmer of Cambridge in the University of Glasgow in 1950. 
As neither the title nor the sub-title quite adequately expresses the au- 
thor’s intention, his own fuller description of it may be quoted: “some 
contribution to a Christian theistic world-view by a study of the fact of 
religion in the life of mankind, conceived and carried through from the 
standpoint of that central affirmation which . . . a distinctively Chris- 
tian theism must take up into itself in a serious and integral way; the 
affirmation, that is, that God has made unique and final disclosure of His 
nature as personal and His purpose towards man through Jesus Christ 
and through the relationship with Himself which that revelation makes 
possible for men” (p. 20 f.). Farmer’s complaint, that, while there is an 
abundant literature on the history and comparative study of religion, 
little attempt has been made to interpret and evaluate the data from a 
specifically Christian theological standpoint, is a little surprising in view 
of the work of Kraemer, Witte, Barth (§ 17), and Jurji, who have all done 
something of the kind. But it is true that the problem of the Christian 
interpretation of religion is one that requires much more serious consid- 
eration than it has been given, and a contribution from Professor Farmer 
is sure to be received with respect and interest. 

The first four chapters are taken up with a description of the author's 
theological standpoint. He discusses the difficulty of putting Christianity 
into the general class of religions without endangering the uniqueness of 
the incarnation, and he proposes to solve it by arguing that the Christian 
revelation furnishes the normative defining concept (the Normbegriff, as 
distinct from the Allgemeinbegriff or general defining concept) of reli- 
gion. By this he means that “the living essence of religion is revealed 
once and for all, in its sole perfect manifestation, in the Christian revela- 
tion and in the relation with God which that revelation makes possible 
for men, and it is exemplified in other religions in varying degrees of in- 
completeness, fragmentariness, distortion and perversion” (p. 34). The 
question of method is determined accordingly: ‘““We have no option but 
to follow the method which has been called ‘productive empathy’; the 
method, that is to say, of penetrating to the living essence of religion, as 
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it lies behind and within its manifestations, by feeling our way into it 
on the basis of our own inner religious faith and experience” (p. 45). 

The first task is, of course, to give content to the normative concept of 
religion which is to be employed, that is, “to grasp the essential elements 
in the specifically Christian encounter with, and apprehension of, God as 
personal” (p. 46). Farmer proposes that it be looked for in worship, in 
which all the elements of Christian religion are brought to a focus; by an 
analysis of worship he brings out the elements (seven in number) which 
are distinctive in the Christian apprehension of God. He then proceeds 
to evaluate some types of religion, including types of Christian religion, 
according to the measure in which they exhibit, or do not exhibit, these 
elements, singly or in combination. The volume comes to an end with 
the task incomplete, and presumably the threads will be gathered together 
in a more comprehensive interpretation in the sequel. 

It is clear that the validity of Professor Farmer's interpretation of re- 
ligious types in detail depends on the validity of the theological stand- 
point from which they are made, and it is here, I think, that some critical 
questions must be raised. For one thing, there are so many theological 
standpoints which profess to call themselves Christian, that when we 
are offered a Christian theological standpoint without further qualifica- 
tion, we may reasonably suspect that what we are really being offered is 
the viewpoint of some specific school. Farmer sets forth his basic assump- 
tions with a disarming candor, but they are not all so self-evident as might 
appear. For instance, his assumption that in living religion ultimate 
reality impinges upon the human spirit is made plausible by being set 
in contrast with the view of men like Leuba that religion is illusion; but 
is this not a false alternative? What really is granted with the assumption 
that religion is not fundamentally an illusion, if, as Farmer concedes, 
there may be almost any degree of falsehood and illusion mixed up in it? 
A more serious difficulty is raised by Farmer’s assumption that the norma- 
tive defining concept of religion is to be gathered from the Christian act 
of worship. This seems to be virtually equivalent to the view of Schleier- 
macher that the nature of the Christian faith is to be discerned in the 
glass of Christian piety, the only difference being that Farmer employs a 
somewhat different concept of piety. It ignores the basic protest of the 
Reformation that Christian piety, like everything else in religion, is sub- 
ject to a norm, before which it can only be justified by faith. The dis- 
tinctive thing about Christian worship is that it is evangelical worship, 
that is to say, worship which is responsive to the kerygma that God has 
acted decisively in Christ for the salvation of the world. But this note 
of once-for-allness, which lies at the heart of the Christian Gospel (and 
without which it would be no Gospel) is absent from Farmer’s analysis of 
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' the Christian apprehension of God as it is exhibited in worship; he lays 


the supreme emphasis on the apprehension of God as personal, and he 
finds this brought to a focus in the incarnation, but he tends to treat the 
New Testament message of God in Christ as if it meant only that God is 
apprehensible in a truly personal encounter in an I-thou relationship, 
and he takes insufficient account of the decisive deed which God has ac- 
complished in this encounter. If we may take a suggestion from the dis- 
tinction between substantival and adjectival religion, which Farmer em- 
ploys at a later point, we may say that the Christian religion is, in a 
decisive sense, verbal. But this note—the evangelical note—cannot be 
found in the religion as such; it is essentially kerygmatic, and Christian 
worship can at best sound an echo to it. For those who stand in the 
tradition of the Reformation the problem of the interpretation of reli- 
gion comes to a focus in the problem of the relation between the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ and the Christian religion. 

This criticism, however, must not be allowed to stint acknowledgement 
of the value of much that is in the book, such as, for instance, the sug- 
gestive treatment of the significance of the Trinity in relation to Chris- 
tian worship, and some of the shrewd and penetrating evaluations of 
religious types. 

GrorcE S. HENDRY 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE DoctTRINE OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF Gop; A StuDY IN THE THEOLOGY 
OF JOHN CaLvin, by T. H. L. Parker. 120 pp. Edinburgh, Oliver 
and Boyd, 1952. 10s 6d. 

A CriticaL Stupy oF CALvin’s Concept oF FaitH, by Walter E. Stuer- 
mann. 397 pp. Tulsa, Oklahoma, 1952. $4.00. 

T. H. L. Parker is an Anglican clergyman who often, and sometimes 
sharply, reminds the Church of England of the continental Reformation. 
His earlier fine volume on Calvin’s preaching is now followed by a second 
brief study of Calvin’s thought. Taking a problem that is fundamental 
for Calvin and for all theology, the knowledge of God, he follows the 
form set by Calvin’s Institutes: first, the knowledge of the Creator, then, 
of the Redeemer. The Creator, apprehended in the sensus divinitatis 
and the opera Dei in such a way as to leave man without excuse (notitia, 
says Parker), is truly known (cognitio) only in Scripture. And Scripture 
is believed through the internal testimony of the Holy Spirit. A serious 
omission here is the concept of conscience which seems to the present 
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reviewer of utmost importance in the innate knowledge of God (cf. 
Inst. Il. ii. 22; Commentary on John 1: 5 and Romans 2: 14). Parker 
regards Calvin’s view of the Spirit’s witness to Scripture as marred by the 
rational proofs of its divine character on which “Calvin himself tries to 
make it rest” (p. 42). Calvin does nothing of the sort, but regards the 
“proofs” as “secondary aids to our weakness,” that is, as additional helps 
to the believer already enlightened by the Spirit. These proofs stand 
in the same relation to the doctrine of the testimonium internum Spiritus 
Sancti as do the arguments from creation (Inst. I. v) to the Creator as 
known through special revelation: they are rendered ineffectual through 
the noetic effects of sin and in no way constitute a “natural theology” 
or a rational Vorstufe to revelation. On this question of the knowledge 
derived from creation, Parker still follows Peter Barth and criticizes 
Emil Brunner as if the second edition of Brunner’s Natur und Gnade had 
not been written. The view he states (pp. 38 ff.) actually agrees with 
Brunner’s careful revision, namely, that the revelation in creation is avail- 
able only to the Christian enlightened by the miracle of faith and then 
solely with the aid of Scripture acting as spectacles. 

Parker approaches the knowledge of the Redeemer through an il- 
luminating discussion of Calvin’s doctrine of the Trinity. The word 
revealed in Scripture and in Christ is thus seen to be the Eternal Word. 
Parker corrects the common misconception (e.g., Warfield) of making 
the Bible as such that which faith believes. He shows that for Calvin 
the gospel’s promise of reconciliation in Christ is the element in the 
Bible to which faith responds. The problems arising from this for 
Calvin’s understanding of the Bible are not treated at all, but the positive 
statement is excellent and cannot be reiterated too often. The same may 
be said for the analysis of faith, although a misprint cites Calvin’s defi- 
nition wrongly. Note 4, p. 105 should read III. ii. 7. The author does 
not adequately explain himself for discussing the Trinity as part of the 
redemptive revelation, when Calvin places it with the knowledge of the 
Creator. It would seem that he has been unable to advance beyond the 
continental controversies on Calvin’s “natural theology” twenty years ago, 
where the question of the relation of the special revelation of the Creator 
to the special revelation of the Redeemer was never made clear. 

In Parker’s final chapter he sets up for Calvin a noetic hierarchy: 
notitia-fides-cognitio (p. 102). Notitia, he suggests, is a “sensible cog- 
nition of miracles performed by Jesus Christ,” or “the seeing or know- 
ing Jesus of Nazareth,” constituting “the first step in the ascent from 
Christ-Man to Christ-God” (p. 103). This would make what Calvin calls 
the “common consent to the evangelical history” the first step in faith. 
Calvin, however, emphasized that this is not so by saying that even the 
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Devil shares this consent, while certain Old Testament characters (e.g. 
Abraham and even Naaman!) with absolutely no knowledge of Jesus 
have implicit faith. Fides implicita, which is the only preliminary of 
faith for Calvin, is never mere perception. It is always an incomplete 
stage of true faith in Christ as Redeemer. When it is directed toward 
the “gratuitous promise” of redemption it is fides, which, being always 
in a measure incomplete (Calvin’s sense of implicita), needs hope for its 
eschatological fulfillment. Parker reserves the term cognitio for the 
latter, although it stands in the titles of Books I and II of the Institutes. 
In doing so, he confesses he is straining Calvin’s terminology a bit. It 
seems to me he is also departing somewhat from Calvin’s wholly Christo- 
centric conception of faith. Despite these and many more objections, 
however, this book is an interesting and stimulating treatment of im- 
portant problems. 

Dr. Walter Stuerman’s book, his doctoral dissertation, has as its funda- 
mental thesis that faith is the underlying doctrine of Calvin’s thought, 
out of which all other doctrines grow, especially the teachings on the 
Christian life. He shows that in Calvin, contrary to medieval scholasti- 
cism, faith is a personal encounter with God through Christ, not reducible 
to speculative formulae and not to be isolated from the total personality. 
He establishes the connections of faith with the rest of Calvin’s thought 
in ways that will not surprise any reader of Calvin. His ubiquitous and 
barbarous phrase for expressing this faith, “personal, cognitive and saving 
trans-action [sic] with God” seems to this reviewer a poor equivalent for 
the encounter of I and Thou well-known to all theological readers 
through the writings of Ebner, Buber, Heim, and Brunner. Technically, 
the book is annoying because of a highly individual code of citations, an 
inconsistent translation policy, a dull and diffuse style, and capricious 
use of the vast Calvin literature. 

Epwarp A. Dowey, JR. 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


SECULARISM A MyTH, by Edwin E. Aubrey. 191 pp. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1954. $2.50. 

The author’s standpoint is definitely Christian: ‘We feel that we have 
in the Christian faith the irrevocable basis of any commitment we may 
make and the ultimate reference for any values we seek” (p. 137). From 
this standpoint, he examines some meeting points of “sacred” and “‘secu- 
lar” and their alleged mutual exclusiveness. Chapter I surveys current 
attacks on secularism; Chap. II surveys the relations of secularism and 
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Christianity since the Renaissance. The thesis of Chap. III is that the 
entrance of secularism into the life of the Church is inevitable, is nothing 
new, and has often been beneficial. Chapter IV supports this thesis with 
specific illustrations from the areas of health and of freedom. Chapter V 
deals with revelation and reason, and Chap. VI offers the outlines of a 
program intended to be constructive and concrete. 

The author differs vigorously with dialectical orthodoxy in particular, 
recognizing that the older orthodoxies gave more generous recognition to 
God’s wider work. No simple choice between Christianity and secu- 
larism is possible, he says. Secularism has no corner on badness, the 
Church no corner on goodness. The real enemies of the Christian life 
are not secular movements as such, but hypocrites and half-Christians 
within the Church. Dr. Aubrey might agree with Hromadka that our 
worst enemy is not the godless state but the godless Church. He contends 
that both theologian and secularist may be right—the former in setting up 
clearly the ultimate ideal, the latter not only in “explicating the steps” to- 
ward the ideal but in actual devotion to the next-attainable and on-the- 
road ideal, to which the Church may be paying no more than lip service. 
The discussion proceeds along two lines, social and personal, though Av- 
brey would be the last to believe that these two are separable. On the so- 
cial side, the question at issue is whether God does really act in ordinary 
under-the-sun history, or whether the Heilsgeschichte, the history of sal- 
vation (in the Bible or today in the Church), is something other and apart 
from the stream of history; and also whether God’s guiding hand can be 
seen in movements of progress. (One sees a foreshadowing of some of 
Evanston’s problems here, and no doubt the book was written with this 
in mind.) Dr. Aubrey speaks up well for the immanence of God as 
against sheer transcendentalism. On the personal side, the problem is 
whether religious experience, specifically the response to revelation, acts 
of faith, must be thought of as generically different from and totally other 
than the generality of experience. The author denies that revelatory 
truth is “not statable in rational categories” and that it always contradicts 
truths drawn from reason on the basis of general experience. Practical 


conclusions are suggested: that the power of Christ be brought to bear | 


on society so as to raise it to a higher level; that in dealing with the out- 
siders whom we wish to draw into the Christian faith we first have to 
try to understand them from within their own minds, and then to pre 
sent the Christian ideal in a way that interlinks with their actual experi 
ence; and to pour out our life for the world. Dr. Aubrey finds this last 
the most difficult not only to do but even to define. But Christian read: 
ers will all agree with him that the Church does not help men most by 
shouting at them, certainly not by shouting in an unknown tongue. 
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This book is valuable as a corrective of imprecise generalizations and 
as a protest against verbalizing in place of action. It is quite true that 
secularism is not all of one piece. Secularists, as he points out, may be 
mere hedonists, or good people devoted to their own special vocations, 
intellectuals who reject the Church, or social idealists who may be gad- 
flies of the Church. The book also speaks with the voice of calm com- 
mon-sense about the wilder statements of some dialectical theologians. 
However, in leaning backward against one type of over-simplification and 
overstatement, the author has done some over-simplifying himself. For 
he does not deal with and indeed scarcely mentions such anti-religious 
secularisms as Marxism. Secularism may be a bogey; but it is not alto- 
gether a myth. 

KENNETH J. FOREMAN 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 


THE CHURCH AND THE JEWISH PEOPLE, a Symposium Edited by Géte 
Hedenquist. 212 pp. London, Edinburgh House Press, 1954. 10s. 
6d. 

For the believing Christian, as for the believing Jew, there comes a 
point where, in order to understand his own faith, he must understand 
and come to terms with the faith of the other. This would appear to be 
obvious from the very nature of the two faiths. Yet it seems to have re- 
quired the unspeakable horrors of Nazi anti-Semitism to bring the con- 
temporary Christian Church to some consciousness of this primary fact. 
The new consciousness of the relevance of the Jew and Judaism to the 
self-understanding of the Church is reflected in this volume of essays, in 
which ten Christian and two Jewish thinkers, all Europeans, attempt to 
assess the “‘mystery of Israel” and the responsibility of the Church. The 
essays are markedly uneven, but at their best—in the papers by Heinrich 
Rengstorf, Robert Smith, and the Jewish theologian Hans Joachim 
Schoeps—they are very good indeed, combining theological depth and 
freshness of outlook in a most impressive manner. Rengstorf discusses 
“The Jewish Problem and the Church’s Understanding of Its Own Mis- 
sion”; Schoeps offers the reader an insight into “Faith and the Jewish 
Law Today”; while Smith deals with “The Christian Message to Israel” 
in a really creative manner. There are also essays on the state of Israel 
and its significance for the Christian Church, on contemporary trends in 
Judaism (American Judaism comes in for considerable comment), and 
on the position and problems of the Hebrew Christians. Leo Baeck 
addresses some interesting questions to the Church “from the Jewish 
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point of view’; William W. Simpson offers an informative study of 
“Cooperation Between Christians and Jews, Its Possibilities and Limita- 
tions’; while Bishop Stephen Neill provides the volume with a useful 
introduction. 

The book is throughout dominated by a sense of the “mystery of Is- 
rael,” the conviction that “the people of Israel by virtue of their election 
by God have been and remain a mystery incapable of being fitted into the 
normal categories’ of social life. The election and vocation of Israel 
are seen as continuing despite—or perhaps better, because of—the New 
Covenant, assuming a form which constitutes both a problem and a chal- 
lenge to the Church. 


In some respects [writes Robert Smith], the Jews seem to fulfil involun- 
tarily the mission which the Church tries to carry out voluntarily. They 
are manifestly the Suffering Servant, the Cross-Bearers, although they can- 
not help themselves and have no choice. Similarly, they appear, often 
unconsciously and under pressure, as stimulating agency in earthly his- 
tory, as if they existed to be “the salt of the earth,” “the light of the 
world.” The deliberate efforts of the Church to follow the commands 
of Christ in these respects seem to be poor imitations. 


It is this profound feeling for Jewry’s vocation in the world, the mod- 
ern world no less than the ancient, that distinguishes the really significant 
essays in this volume. 

All the Christian contributors to the’ symposium are naturally con- 
cerned with the problem of bearing Christian witness to the Jews. Some 
of the writers seem still to be thinking in the stereotyped terms of mis- 
sionary activity, but again the predominant note is creative and new. 
The Christian, it is affirmed, must indeed “preach the gospel to every 
creature,” for this preaching the gospel is his commission from his Lord; 
but in preaching the gospel, he must realize (as he has not always done) 
that his relation to the Jew to whom he speaks is very different indeed 
from his relation to the people of non-Biblical faiths to whom he comes 
with the ‘“‘good news.” The Jew and the Christian acknowledge the same 
God, have the same basic redemptive history (though they see it from 
different points), trust in the same covenantal promises, and both alike 
await the Coming One. Whatever differences there are between the two 
faiths, and they are real and crucial, are differences within a basic unity 
which does not exist between Christianity and the “religions of the 
world.” Hence, as Robert Smith points out so penetratingly, “the rela- 
tionship between the Church and Israel should take the form of a dia- 
logue.” According to Géte Hedenquist, this approach, in which “direct 
missionary work . . . is not stressed, but conversation with the Jews is 
emphasized as a means of witnessing to the gospel,’”’ seems to be the pre- 
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vailing attitude of the Hervormde Kerk in Holland (see also J. H. Grolle, 
Het Gesprek met Israel, The Hague, 1949), and it is recommending itself 
to the new Biblical consciousness of Christians elsewhere. It carries much 
promise for Christian and Jew alike. 

This volume, very much worth while as it is, would have had its value 
considerably enhanced had it included contributions by Americans, for 
it is in America that a strong and increasingly conscious Christian Church 
lives side by side with a Jewish community numbering half the Jews in 
the world. 

WILL HERBERG 
New York, New York 


Die BOTSCHAFT DES NEUEN TESTAMENTES, von Martin Albertz. 1. Band: 
Die Entstehung der Botschaft. 1. Halbband: Die Entstehung des 
Evangeliums. 301 pp. Zollikon-Ziirich, Evangelischer Verlag, 1947. 
Sw. fr. 23.40. 2. Halbband: Die Entstehung des apostolischen Schrift- 
enkanons. 502 pp. 1952. Sw. fr. 32.75. 

In prewar days Dr. Albertz was known as the author of a book on the 
Disputations of Jesus and was usually classed among the form critics. 
Under Hitler he was one of the leaders of the Confessing Church and 
spent several years in jail for defying the Nazi tyrant. The spiritual 
fruit of those years is now presented to the Church in a magnum opus 
which in a most original way combines what is commonly treated sepa- 
rately as New Testament introduction, New Testament theology, and 
the history of the canon in the ancient Church. 

Although, as the title of the whole work indicates, its subject matter is 
the message of the New Testament, Dr. Albertz deems it essential to 
present the latter first in its formal aspect, that is, its literary character 
and historical genesis. “The discussion of its ideas is reserved to the yet 
unpublished last volume. Methodologically the author follows Harnack, 
who over against the historical-grammatical method and literary criticism 
contended that the only way to understand the history and message of 
the New Testament was by treating it as part of the total history of the 
early Church. Harnack, however, had adopted the axiom of the eight- 
eenth century rationalists, which has never been questioned by the “criti- 
cal” students of the New Testament, namely, that the New Testament 
had to be treated like any other book of antiquity. In opposition to 
this view, Albertz intends in his work to make a comprehensive attack 
against historical-critical introduction to the New Testament. Accord- 
ing to this German theologian there can be no adequate understanding 
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of the Bible except when it is realized that the Holy Spirit was at work 
in its making. 

However, the eminent theologian rejects the apologetic method which 
is characteristic of conservative Protestantism and Fundamentalism. He 
is not interested in proving the correctness of the traditional views con- 
cerning author, date, and origin of the New Testament books but rather 
follows in that respect the “critical” scholars in not a few instances. He 
obviously holds that the authority of the New Testament does not repose 
upon the reliability of those traditions but rather upon the fact that God 
has revealed himself in Jesus Christ. 

Thus the first volume begins with a dissertation of God’s way of com- 
municating his will through the Word. This leads to a discussion of the 
work of Jesus as the Word of God, and of the role of the disciples and 
the Church in listening to that Word and bearing witness to it. The 
martyria of the eye-witnesses is preserved both in the Synoptic Gospels 
and in John. The Fourth Gospel was written by a person who had 
been a follower of Jesus, although at the time of the Saviour’s death he 
was only about sixteen years of age. The Gospel is the testament of the 
last survivor of the first generation of Jesus’ followers. 

In the second half of the first volume we are told how that original wit- 
ness was gradually differentiated into the activities of apostles, teachers, 
and prophets, all of whom were commissioned by Christ and equipped 
for their office with the Holy Spirit. The apostolic witness is found in 
the letters of Paul and in the Book of Acts, which is entirely centered in 
Paul. This group of literature has its “Sitz im Leben” in the missionary 
situation of the Church. It would therefore be a mistake to expect to 
find systems of doctrine or “Lehrbegriffe” in those books. Their first 
readers were people who had already been familiarized with the Christian 
message, and thus points of special actuality only are discussed in them. 
Evidence for the high esteem in which the prophetic office was held is 
furnished by the triad formed by the Apocalypses of John and Peter and 
the Shepherd of Hermas. Finally, there were inspired teachers who ad- 
dressed themselves to the Church in the books of James, I Peter, Hebrews, 
and the Johannine Letters. The New Testament canon came into be- 
ing, because from the beginning of the Church the Lord, the Spirit, and 
the Scripture (originally the Old Testament only) had been regarded as 
enjoying equal authority. 

It would be a mistake, however, to think that Dr. Albertz has fallen 
into the basic error of the Tiibingen school by developing the genesis of 
the New Testament on a purely speculative basis. He constantly refers 
to the events in the life of Jesus and of the Primitive Church. Further- 
more, a large amount of space is devoted to the description of the literary 
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practices in antiquity and to the practical problems resulting from the 
spiritual life of the ancient Church. It is obvious that by using the cate- 
gories of Christian life the author comes infinitely closer to the facts pre- 
sented in the New Testament than any purely literary treatment would 
come. 

Methodologically, this treatise breaks new ground, and its significance 
can hardly be overrated. ‘This is the most serious challenge to the “criti- 
cal” approach to the New Testament, because it is so comprehensive. 
This reviewer feels, however, that in order to be fully effective this 
method will require re-examination in some points. Like many conti- 
nental theologians, Dr. Albertz identifies the saving work of God with 
his revelation. Hence Jesus is in the first place the Revealer. His deeds 
are relevant merely as revelatory acts, not on account of the changes they 
called forth in mankind. Accordingly the history of the making of the 
New Testament is exclusively determined by God’s Revelation, on the 
one hand, and man’s response to it, on the other. It is evident that the 
classification of the New Testament books would appear in a different 
light, if holy history in its most comprehensive sense were chosen as its 
frame of reference. 

Also, while this reviewer thinks that Dr. Albertz is right in pointing 
out that in the making of the New Testament man often misinterprets 
or misuses the divine Revelation, one wonders on what basis the author- 
ity of the Bible finally rests, given the fact that heresies and literary frauds 
are held to have entered into the writing of its books. It would seem 
that apart from introducing the concept of the Church of Christ as the 
inspired guardian of the divine Revelation the task of the historian would 
consist in writing a history of the literature of the Early Church, as for 
example, Lietzmann and Weinel did, rather than a history of the New 
Testament. 

Orto A. PIPER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE BROADENING CHurcH; A Study of Theological Issues in the Presby- 
terian Church since 1869, by Lefferts A. Loetscher. 195 pp. Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1954. $4.75. 

The author of this admirable study shows a keen sense of the value of 
ample and detailed knowledge. His capacity for broad judgments and 
illuminating interpretation is also in evidence, though more sparingly 
employed. ‘To shape a historical treatise out of materials of the recent 
past is always a task beset with difficulties and dangers, not only because 
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there still survive some actors in the scenes described, but because there 
is an almost unmanageable multiplicity of source documents. Dr, 
Loetscher has met these difficulties with exceptional success, and one can 
hardly doubt that his book will win the gratitude both of his Church and 
of a wide group of historical scholars and students. 

The story here told is that of the theological and to some extent the 
constitutional issues within the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. from 
the union of 1869, which ended the schism between the Old School and 
the New School, to the rejection of the policies of the Fundamentalist 
or anti-liberal minority which became final with the General Assembly of 
1936. In his account of this vivid period of sixty-seven years Dr. 
Loetscher never allows himself to forget the inheritance of a previous 
tension between the conservative Scotch-Irish element and those affected 
by the liberal New England theology, a tension that had often been ex- 
pressed in peaceable balance, but had twice become so acute as to disrupt 
the ecclesiastical body. He describes briefly the steps by which the later 
of these schisms was ended and notes the survival in 1869 of both types 
of thinking. 

We are reminded that at the time of the union new cultural and social 
forces were beginning to work powerfully in America, and theology was 
beginning to be deeply disturbed by the rise of Biblical criticism and the 
evolutionary view of man’s origin. Although it is true that the attitudes 
taken by Presbyterians on these new issues reflect the theological outlook 
of the former Old and New School respectively, it is remarkable that 
Charles A. Briggs, the most aggressive exponent of new opinions on the 
Scriptures, had been nurtured in the Old School and had some opponents 
of New School background. Dr. Loetscher sees the anomaly of this, but 
does not pause to explain the point, merely remarking that Briggs as a 
student in Germany had become enamored of German theological schol- 
arship. The familiarity of Briggs with the Scottish Free Church case of 
W. Robertson Smith is indicated. It might be fruitful to draw a per- 
sonal comparison of Briggs and Smith, who alike came from a conserva- 
tive and scripturally cautious environment and alike proved such doughty 
champions of the new critical approach they had imbibed in the German 
schools as to assume first-rank importance in the history of Biblical criti- 
cism in their respective countries. 

Since his concern is with theological teaching, the author is naturally 
led to feature the distinctive theological positions of the seminaries of the 
Church, and he shows how in course of controversy the fortunes of the 
seminaries were involved. While conservative and scholastic Calvinism 
was still largely unshaken, the seminaries of New School origin were 
placed under pressure, with results thus summarized by Dr. Loetscher 
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With Union Seminary withdrawing from the Church after the Assembly’s 
veto of Professor Briggs, and with Lane Seminary undergoing drastic theo- 
logical overhauling after Professor Smith’s suspension, Auburn remained 
as the only unaltered former New School seminary within the Church. 
This reduction . . . of New School institutional leadership delayed for 
decades the Church’s adjustment to the newer theological situation. 

It was the Princeton faculty that chiefly held the fort for scholastic Cal- 
vinism. ‘There the theology of seventeenth century Francis Turretin set 
the pattern for Archibald Alexander in the early nineteenth century, and 
the pattern was reproduced with variations by Charles Hodge in his fa- 
mous Systematic Theology (1871-72) and maintained by other able teach- 
ers through most of the period studied. The greatest of these was the 
learned and logical Benjamin Warfield, whose death in 1921 left the 
conservatives with no leader of the older type. Dr. Loetscher tells how 
Princeton fell into a state of decline and had to be reorganized under a 
Commission of the Assembly. 

Under the challenge of the critics, Princeton had firmly defended the 
inerrancy of the Bible text, but had been forced to state this in terms of 
an assumed original version no longer extant in its purity—a perilous and 
ultimately untenable position, since it called for belief in the infallibility 
of a Bible that nobody had seen. Presbyterian conservatism deteriorated 
into a Fundamentalist party led by J. G. Machen, who in an increasingly 
embarrassing position somewhat recklessly fought the church boards and 
by his recalcitrance wrecked the old cause until he had no alternative but 
to lead a fragment into schism. In this controversy constitutional issues 
arose and the main body of the Church was held together by skillful 
leadership. 

Thus the Presbyterian Church came by 1936 to tolerate a “moderate 
liberalism.” Dr. Loetscher’s fifteen chapters are like scenes in the drama 
in which he skillfully unfolds the defeat of the resistant forces and the 
futility of their formal victories to stem the tide of modern thought. His 
book deserves attention not only as an authoritative review of the experi- 
ences of one important American denomination in the modern climate, 
but as a lesson to all who concern themselves with standards of orthodoxy. 

Joun T. McNEILL 
East Middlebury, Vermont 


Tue Harvarp Divinity ScHooL; Its Place in Harvard University and in 
American Culture, Edited by George Huntston Williams. 366 pp. 
Boston, The Beacon Press, 1954. $5.00. 

This collaborative history of Harvard Divinity School consists of three 
excellent chapters on the history of the School written respectively by 

Conrad Wright for the period 1811-40, Sydney Ahlstrom for 1840-80, 
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and Levering Reynolds, Jr. for 1880-1953, only the last of whom, inci- 
dentally, is connected with the School; two chapters of lesser merit on 
student life and practical training by the late Dean Sperry; a twenty-page 
critical bibliographical essay on the scholarship of the faculty between 
1880 and 1953 by Ralph Lazzaro; and an introduction, conclusion, and 
lengthy “excursus” by the editor, who is Acting Dean of the School. 
There are also pictures, portraits of notable faculty members, and a 
graphic table indicating the tenure of each faculty member. 

These essays appear at what the reader will sense to be a critical mo- 
ment in the Harvard Divinity School’s affairs. He will find that the 
moment of origin of the School is obscure; that its history is marked by 
successive reorganizations, none of which seemed satisfactory; that its stu- 
dent body remained disappointingly small; that it never found a generally 
satisfactory solution to the problem of non-denominational clerical train- 
ing; that its merger with Andover proved abortive; and that it was appar- 
ently consigned to oblivion by President Conant, and is now the object of 
avowed “revitalization” at the hands of his successor. This unhappy rec- 
ord must surely be unique among the professional schools of so powerful 
an institution as Harvard. 

Excellent though they are in themselves, the three historical chapters 
do not fully elucidate this state of affairs (although they throw much light 
on it), chiefly because they focus the attention too closely upon the in- 
ternal history of the School, noting the acts of legislature or administra- 
tion only when these acts affected the School. The editor, on the other 
hand, after posing challenging questions of university, church, and state 
relationships in his introduction, turns aside in his learned excursus to 
trace the history of the Christian idea of learning from the beginning. 
Harvard and its Divinity School drop out of sight, and the questions re- 
main unanswered. 

It is apparent that university-church relationships have been crucial to 
an understanding of the School’s history. It emerged after 1810, while 
Unitarianism was still a tendency within Congregationalism. But long 
after Unitarianism had organized itself as a denomination the Harvard 
School clung to the semi-fiction of its undenominational character. This 
it could do, one supposes, because of the cosmopolitanism of the early 
Unitarians, and because people of like persuasion governed the univer- 
sity, the School, and the pulpits to which its graduates were called. The 
authors of this history, however, pay more attention to undenominational- 
ism as such than to the limitations of the conditions under which it can 
flourish. 

Within the university, the anomalous character of the School became 
increasingly embarrassing. Whatever may be said of the medieval Chris 
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tian origins of universities the fact remains that Harvard’s graduate 
schools emerged from the college during the nineteenth century to supply 
trained personnel for the professions. This nexus has been the key to its 
success as a university. Hence the otherwise crude impatience of Presi- 
dents Lowell and Conant with a professional school whose graduates and 
faculty could not by the nature of things in a society of many religions 
take the commanding position in their field corresponding to that as- 
sumed by members of Harvard's other professional schools. 

There remained the purely scholarly function, one which the faculty 
of the School discharged with the highest distinction, although pure schol- 
arship continued to beg the professional question. In the meanwhile, 
theological seminaries affiliated with religious bodies, or with groups of 
theologically related bodies, sprang up, setting what Dean Williams calls 
“a disastrous pattern in American education.” It is difficult to concur 
in the severity of this judgment. Moreover, in view of Harvard’s experi- 
ence what else could one expect? That experience seems to have dem- 
onstrated how difficult is the problem of defining the character of an un- 
denominational university divinity school in a society composed of many 
independent religious bodies. 

Stow PERSONS 
University of Iowa 
lowa City, Iowa 


DER GEGENWARTIGE STAND DER ENTMYTHOLOGISIERUNGSDEBATTE: BEIHEFT 
zu KeryGMA uND Myrtuos I-II, by Hans Werner Bartsch. 80 pp. 
Hamburg, Herbert Reich, 1954. DM 4.80. 

KERYGMA UND MyTuos. Banp III. Das GrEspRACH MIT DER PHILOSO- 
PHIE, Edited by Hans Werner Bartsch. 101 pp. Hamburg, Herbert 
Reich, 1954. DM 6.00. 

American understanding of Bultmann’s views on mythology has been 
hindered by three circumstances: 1. His basic essay, ““The New Testa- 
ment and Mythology,” appeared in 1941 in a volume which the Second 
World War prevented from circulating in our country. 2. When re- 
printed, the essay did not immediately receive translation. 3. The es- 
say is not clear. It has been differently understood among church lead- 
ers, Biblical scholars, theologians, and philosophers. 

Hans Werner Bartsch has undertaken to publicize, interpret, and 
champion Bultmann’s views. In the above mentioned Beiheft he gives 
a survey of numerous recent books, articles, and Church actions which 
discuss the issue. He surveys the significance of the debate for the the- 
ology and preaching of the Church, for the interpretation of the New 
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Testament, and for the relation between the Kerygma (the basic original 
Gospel message) and history. He defends Bultmann as the current 
champion of the Lutheran emphasis on justification by faith, as the dis- 
cerning exponent of the existentialist message of the New Testament, and 
as the scholar who correctly sees that faith does not rest on independently 
verifiable historical facts but is rather faith as a personal response to that 
Gospel message. 

The third volume of essays includes the leading (and hostile) essay by 
the existentialist philosopher Karl Jaspers, a reply by Bultmann, a further 
reply by Bartsch, and shorter discussions of philosophical issues by Fritz 
Buri and Kurt Reidemeister. Jaspers attacks the presuppositions, philo- 
sophical method, and theology of Bultmann, whose philosophical back- 
ground is Heidegger. Some of Jaspers’ objections, however, would apply 
to any Christian thinker. 

These two booklets have value for those who wish to follow current 
thinking in Europe. They deal with a real problem: How can we clearly 
state the basic Gospel so that the modern man will face its real challenge 
and offense instead of being offended by ancient, inadequate, unreal 
forms of expression? Bultmann is a Christian seriously trying to answer 
this question. In my view he has not succeeded. He is not clear; re- 
peated protests that he has been misunderstood show that. His emphasis 
on the existentialist present hardly does justice to the factuality of past 
events, to the richness of the Christian hope, or to the transcendence of 
God. 

In two important respects Bultmann deserves serious hearing. He is 
fully aware of the difference between the ancient world view and the 
modern scientific outlook. (This modern outlook, as he agrees, must not 
be taken as final and normative for Christian thought; it has its limita- 
tions.) And he sees that the real meaning of the Gospel events can be 
discerned only in the decision of faith. Even such an event as the cruci- 
fixion discloses its theological meaning only to the believer, and the Res- 
urrection even more clearly is true and significant only to the believer. 
Too often Christians think that historical study can prove these theologi- 
cal interpretations true. It never can do this. They are true, and these 
acts of God really happened, but only through faith can we know that he 
acted. Historical study can establish that certain external events oc- 
curred—and I think Bultmann should stress this more—but what God was 
doing in these occurrences only faith can ever see. 

Two more brief comments. Protestants can never restate the Gospel 
and let the old form of it drop. We all must go to the Bible and hear 
the Word of God there by the guidance of the Spirit, and so we must all 
recapture enough of the original atmosphere of the Gospel preaching to 
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sense the reality and challenge of the Gospel in those classic words. And 
finally, the one essential thing for those interested in Bultmann is to get 
the first volume of Kerygma and Myth, now translated, and read his es- 
say which started the discussion. Too few know that basic essay. 


FLoyp V. FILsoN 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


Op TESTAMENT IN MODERN RESEARCH, by Herbert F. Hahn. 267 pp. 

Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1954. $4.00. 

Here is a clear, carefully documented compilation of the significant 
trends in Old Testament research from the latter part of the nineteenth 
century to the present day. Dr. Herbert F. Hahn has read the bulk of 
outstanding works in the Old Testament field for that period of time and 
then in a very lucid manner has set them into seven main categories. 
The classification presents studies in literary criticism, anthropology, re- 
ligio-history, form criticism, sociology, archaeology, and theology. Hahn 
follows the trends in each of these fields according to a chronological 
scheme and presents a brief analysis of the method pursued and the main 
contributions of the leading writers. He has consulted the best Ameri- 
can, German, and French journals for relevant articles and monographs. 
These are listed in footnotes along with the books which are under con- 
sideration in the body of his work. 

By inserting biographical notes and addenda Hahn has succeeded in 
bringing his book as nearly up-to-date as any undertaking of such a nature 
can attain. It is not surprising that a few important works were not 
noted, e.g., Vol. II of G. A. Barrois’ definitive Manuel d’archéologie 
biblique (only Vol. I is mentioned) and Eduard Nielsen’s collection of 
articles as Number 11 in the series Studies in Biblical Theology. Hahn 
has not tried to list and evaluate recent commentaries, dictionaries, or 
linguistic treatises. This is an unfortunate omission but one which may 
have been deliberate for the sake of brevity and general appeal. 

One value of the book, nevertheless, is its summary in short compass 
of the major works in the Old Testament field. A far more important 
contribution is its discussion of the forces of conflict and reaction in the 
growth of thought which these works represent. In his Introduction the 
author maintains that the move toward a revival of traditional dogma in 
the contemporary religious temper is “. . . part of the reaction to con- 
servative ways of thinking in an age which has found easy optimism and 
unrealistic idealism wanting in many respects” (p. xii). Hahn does not 
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attempt to answer the question of whether or not this new orthodoxy is 
a path out of the difficulties which it professes to find in the exegesis of 
the past century. Neither does he contend that modern exegesis obscures 
the real gains of the historical approach to the interpretation of the Bible. 
Instead he stimulates the reader to a reconsideration of his own premises 
and merely indicates the way down which the majority of writers are lead- 
ing students of the Bible today. 

It is gratifying to see that the general classification of the Hexateuch by 
purely literary criticism into three major strands of material with the core 
of Deuteronomy forming a separate block has remained “. . . the com- 
mon property of scholarship ever since [the time of Wellhausen] . . .” 
(p. 251). But it is even more encouraging to note the insistence of mod- 
ern scholars upon expounding the ultimate meaning of the Scriptures 
with which they deal. 

Hahn has posed the problem of modern research fairly: a historical 
foundation and objective treatment of the data of the Old Testament 
must be combined with an interpretation of those truths which make the 
relevance of the Old Testament clear to the present day. 


DonaLp H. Garp 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE INvisIBLE WRITING, by Arthur Koestler. 431 pp. New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1954. $5.00. 

Among the apostates from the Comintern, the Hungarian journalist 
and novelist Arthur Koestler is one of the most brilliant, articulate, and 
intellectually honest. This final volume of his autobiography, concen- 
trating on the “Seven Years’ Night” (1931-1938) of his membership in the 
Communist Party, is therefore both a welcome and a generally absorbing 
document. In free academic circles, though less generally elsewhere, it is 
a truism that the first necessity for intelligent opposition to world com- 
munism is to understand how it works and what it has done. If Ameri- 
can purpose becomes blunted, or American thinking muddy, Koestler’s 
books will serve equally well as whetstones or as catalysts of clarity. As 
he told Horizon readers ten years ago, ‘It is your duty to know and to be 
haunted by your knowledge.” The knowledgeable Koestler is, both by 
temperament and experience, one of the most useful haunters of modern 
times. 

By December, 1931, when he was 26, Koestler’s experience and tempera- 
ment had prepared him for patty membership. In rebellion against a 
sick European society, he went to Communism, in Picasso’s phrase, “‘as one 
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goes to a spring of fresh water,” responding, like a human dousing rod, to 
the magnetic attractions of an alleged Utopia. His immersion in the 
spring was long and thorough. It began with seven months’ anti-Nazi 
guerilla war in Germany, followed by a five-months’ tour of duty inside 
Russia. The Russian journey (Kharkov, Tiflis, Baku, Ashkhabad, Bo- 
khara, Samarkand, and return) was a kind of enlightenment. It was a 
civilization of standardized uniformity, humorless exhortation, and com- 
plicated ennui. “The eternal portrait of Big Brother” was ubiquitous. 
One began to see the ‘“endarkenment” behind the enlightenment. Still 
Koestler kept his faith. He “no longer believed in Communism because 
of the Russian example, but in spite of it.” As he went about his propa- 
ganda jobs in Budapest, Vienna, Paris, and Zurich, he reflected that a faith 
held “in spite of’ was much more “resilient and less open to disillusion” 
than one based on “because.” 

The springwater that had assumed a brackish taste in 1933-34 com- 
menced to nauseate Koestler in the period 1935-38. The monstrous 
cynicism of the Russian purges began the process. Dictatorships broke 
out like carbuncles all over the face of Europe. Weltschmerz (Koestler’s 
words are Angst and Ahor) assailed the young intellectuals who saw the 
wars coming, or even arriving, yet could not prevent them. When 
Koestler climbed out of his immersion at the age of 33, the erstwhile 
spring had become a “poisoned river strewn with the wreckage of flooded 
cities and the corpses of the drowned’’—including many cities he had 
known and many victims whose features he could recognize. 

The topographic outlines of the riverscape are familiar. Koestler him- 
self has covered most aspects of the waterfront in a dozen previous vol- 
umes. The novelty here lies in two areas: first, a brilliant series of por- 
traits of his fellow-swimmers; and second, Koestler’s incessant, honest 
probing into the psychological twists and turnings by which eventually 
he impelled himself towards dry land. Many of the portraits are of ab- 
sorbing interest. For example, the American poet Langston Hughes liv- 
ing in Turkestan on vodka and camel sausage while waiting for the Soviet 
Film Trust to send him home; Hadji Mir Baba, the tough old revolution- 
ary of Bokhara, who had survived tortures done in the Oriental manner 
and lived to boast his indestructibility; the insane Hungarian poet Attila 
Jozsef; the lazy Nemeth and his infrangible girl Juci; Willy Muenzen- 
berg, tireless chief propagandist for the Comintern in Western Europe. 
Other portraits range from farce through irony towards tragedy: Don 
Alexandre Lerroux, the physical appointments of whose fabulous Isotta- 
Fraschini resembled those of the well-known ex-yacht of Mr. Errol Flynn; 
the revered Thomas Mann interviewed in Switzerland; the aging and ail- 
ing Freud, pictured in his London study in the last year of his life. 
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The possibility of learning to see, and perhaps even to read “the invis- 
ible writing” is a key drive in Koestler’s psychological development. His 
sensitivity to it emerged in three stages: Baku, 1932; Lugano, 1935; Se. 
ville, 1937. To succeed in reading it would mean to establish rapport, 
however fleeting and fragmentary, with “the reality of the third order,” 
the hidden order of the universe, “the X-ray texture of the world.” His 
awareness started with political denunciation of Nadeshda, a girl in Baku. 
The ensuing contrition made him ‘“‘a bad Communist” and thereby “a lit- 
tle more human.” If he were a Catholic, says Koestler, he could detect 
“the dialectics of Providence” in his betrayal of Nadeshda. But he is not 
a Catholic: remorse merely pushed him towards a more humanitarian out- 
look, and away from the strictly materialist social doctrine where betrayal 
was the rule for survival. His second phase of awareness was in the hands 
of Maria Kloepfer, wealthy widow and benefactress of impecunious Com- 
munist writers. Though Maria found her guest “‘hopelessly unpsychic,” 
she pushed him towards acceptance of ‘“‘another plane of reality inacces- 
sible to the rational mind.” Stage three came in Cell 40, Central Prison, 
Seville, Spring, 1937. In solitary confinement, under threat of death, 
Koestler had ample leisure to explore his third order. He found that it 
“enveloped, interpenetrated, and gave meaning” to the perceptual and 
conceptual levels of being and knowing. Even if one could not read the 
invisible writing, ‘the knowledge that it existed was sufficient to alter the 
texture of one’s existence, and make one’s actions conform to the text.” 
Conformity to this doctrine meant non-conformity to Marxism; within a 
year Koestler left the Party. 

Though he is nearing fifty, the logic of psychological development has 
evidently not yet led Koestler to accept Christian metaphysics. Nor does 
his dawning awareness of the supernal dimension make him quite so typi- 
cal of contemporary Central European intellectuals as he seems finally to 
suppose. Taken together and in order, however, his autobiographical 
volumes make a monument to all those who, with many scars both in- 
ternal and external, clambered out of the polluted spring before they 
drowned. 

CARLOS BAKER 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Tue LirurGicAL RENAISSANCE IN THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHuRCH, by Ern- 
est B. Koenker. 272 pp. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1954. 
$5.00. 

Professor Koenker has succeeded in presenting a clear, balanced, ob- 

jective study of what he and many other students consider the most im- 
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portant modern development in the Roman Catholic communion. That 
claim is not far afield when it is observed how broad an area is covered by 
the term “liturgy.” It is by no means an aesthetic archaizing tendency, 
but the very heart of the Church, the Christian community as the body 
of Christ engaged in performing its supreme obligation, offering itself to 
God for the world. The “liturgical movement” therefore involves social 
action, revivification of communal life, an organic conception of the 
Church, the general priesthood of all believers. It is also closely related 
to the best in Biblical and Patristic scholarship. Not only is Rome 
deeply affected by it, but also (shall we say?) Geneva, Canterbury, and 
Wittenberg. 

Paradoxically the liturgical movement has smoother sailing in Prot- 
estant circles than in Roman, for it was severely restricted by Pope Pius 
XII in his encyclical Mediator Dei, 20 November, 1947. Yet the effort 
persists. In these United States there is a modest demand for Mass and 
the Divine Office in the vernacular, for popular participation in the “‘dia- 
logue” of the services, for abbreviation of lengthy sections of the liturgy. 
Some relaxation has already been granted: mitigation of the fast before 
Communion, permission for late afternoon or early evening Mass, cur- 
tailment of the wonderful but exhausting Easter Vigil. Other changes 
may slowly evolve. But speaking as a Protestant, I detect certain dangers 
in the Roman phase of the liturgical “renaissance.” 

However valuable the vernacular is, I think Rome would lose immeas- 
urably by surrendering the Latin. We have only to reflect how little the 
vernacular has helped Protestant common worship. The people do not 
sing their hymns, they mumble Creed, Lord’s Prayer, or Psalter selections 
incomprehensibly, and they resent any posture other than sitting. In 
effect they might as well be rattling the rosary and gazing at the elevated 
Host for all the difference it makes to them. Dr. Koenker says as much 
(p. 162): “The degenerate liturgies of the Protestant Churches, so often 
dependent on the religious insights of one man or based on a very recent 
tradition, need the depth and discipline which the liturgical heritage of 
the ages can offer. Not only is there no living power in the heterogene- 
ous liturgies; there is no longer active participation.” 

The study is so full that no summary can do it justice. And in a book 
so packed with factual information there is little with which to disagree. 
I find myself, however, dissatisfied with the assertion (p. 84) “that the 
present historically developed institutionalism and ritualism in liturgical 
forms were foreign to the ancient Church, at least to the first three cen- 
turies,” as well as entirely unconvinced that “there was no ritualistic 
pomp—there was only the reading, preaching, free prayer, and singing 
which framed the simple, unostentatious Mysterium-action. . . .” I be- 
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lieve that liturgical evidence adduced from the Apocalypse, Pliny the 
Younger, and even Saint Justin Martyr belies those statements. The 
Pliny passage suggests (to me, at any rate) that gorgeous pagan worship 
was being abandoned for an equally impressive Christian worship. Saint 
Justin states that there was some similarity between the ceremonial of 
the Mithraic cultus and the Christian liturgy. Moreover, the Mass which 
he describes twice in his Apology is by no means “simple” in the sense of 
“plain.” It is therefore likely that we are entitled to discern the pag- 
eantry of Christian worship beneath the bizarre language of the book of 
Revelation. 

Professor Koenker rightly deprecates ‘“‘Mariolatry” (p. 85), but to im- 
ply that “critical, historical study” of the ancient Church will demonstrate 
its non-Scriptural origin is too facile. A distinction must be made at this 
point: strict “Mariolatry” may be non-Biblical, but ““Marianism” may 
well prove to have a New Testament basis (see the excellent treatise by 
Bernard J. Le Frois, The Woman Clothed with the Sun, Rome: ‘Orbis 
Catholicus,’ 1954). By the way, a liturgiologist should never have given 
the date of his preface as “St. John the Apostle, 1954,” in a book released 
by the press on 20 August, 1954! 

ALLEN CABANISS 
University of Mississippi 
University, Mississippi 


CuristiAN DocrrinE: A ONE VOLUME OUTLINE, by John Mackintosh 

Shaw. 379 pp. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1954. $6.00. 

Professor Shaw, in writing Christian Doctrine, has accomplished some- 
thing that modern theologians seldom achieve: a work highly useful to 
ministers and seminary students which will also be read with interest and 
profit by thoughtful laymen. This reviewer is reminded of a popular 
course of lectures which Dr. Shaw gave at Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, when he was professor of Systematic Theology and 
Apologetics at that institution. The lectures dealt with the relation be- 
tween Christian doctrine and the problems of day by day living. They 
were attended not only by seminary students and prospective theologs 
but also by many arts, law, and medical students, and the lecture room 
was invariably filled. Dr. Shaw’s ability to express himself in non-tech- 
nical terms and to show the relevance of religion to life is again demon- 
strated in this, his latest book, which may be regarded also as his magnum 
opus. Ministers and students of theology will find many helpful details 
and suggestions for further research in footnotes and the appended notes 
at the close of chapters. 
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The book is divided into five parts as follows: I. The Christian Doc- 
trine of God; II. The Christian Doctrine of Man and Sin; III. The Chris- 
tian Doctrine of Redemption; IV. The Doctrine of the Christian Life, or 
of Life in the Spirit; V. The Christian Doctrine of Life After Death. 

Each section is subdivided into four, five, or six chapters of which there 
are a total of twenty-six. A comprehensive index enables the reader to 
locate immediately any subject in which he may be especially interested. 

The footnotes and appended notes reveal the breadth and diversity of 
Dr. Shaw’s reading. He is thoroughly conversant with the standard theo- 
logical works of the past—English, Scottish, and German—and this new 
book also contains frequent references to such modern theological think- 
ers as Tillich, Barth, Aulén, Temple, Brunner, etc. In discussing de- 
batable theological issues he faces each problem fairly and frankly, giving 
full credit to those whose position differs from his and yet he never fails 
to state unequivocally his own conclusions. 

The author of Christian Doctrine possesses to a remarkable degree the 
happy faculty of helping the reader to accept interpretations of ancient 
doctrines more in keeping with modern knowledge and to accept them 
without serious dislocation of his faith. All of Dr. Shaw’s former stu- 
dents, of whom this reviewer is one, will never cease to be grateful to him 
for the many insights they have gained, especially in this field of inter- 
pretation. No better illustration of the author’s special skills in this area 
is needed than can be found in Chapter X, “The Scriptural Doctrine of 
Sin.” He clearly demonstrates how one may find in the Genesis story 
of the Fall, which he accepts as pictorial or symbolic rather than definitely 
historical, abiding spiritual truths concerning God, man, and human sin. 

Part V of Dr. Shaw’s book is alone worth the price of the volume. It 
contains the following chapter sub-divisions: The Properly Religious 
Argument for a Continued Personal Existence After Death, The Future 
Life of Those in Christ at Death, The Future Life of Those Not in Christ 
at Death. One devoutly wishes that every American preacher might read 
this section of Dr. Shaw’s book before preaching another sermon on im- 
mortality, heaven, or hell. 

Since Christian Doctrine has been published in Canada as well as in 
the United States, it will attract the attention of many American min- 
isters and lay people. This is fortunate, for the American pulpit needs 
the doctrinal enrichment which would inevitably result from a thought- 
ful reading of this great theological treatise. 


JoHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 
The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
New York, New York 
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STIMULATING IDEAS for SERMON SERIES 
© WHAT DID THE WORLD COUNCIL SAY TO You? 


by Harold A. Bosley, minister, First Methodist Church, Evanston, Illinois 


An official delegate, and host pastor, to the Second Assembly of the 
World Council in Evanston makes a lucid interpretation for laymen of 
the Message, section reports, and official resolutions of the meeting. The 
book is based on the explanation of the messages of the World Council 
which the author made to his own congregation in a series of sermons, 


Dr. Bosley first brings penetrating interpretation to the condensed, 
formally worded official Message. Then he brings together ideas set forth 
in the Message, section reports, and resolutions which bear upon six im- 
portant areas of life—church unity, witnessing for Christ, living as Chris. 
tians, peace, race, and work. The final chapter shows the Council's re- 
affirmation of the joyous Christian hope in Christ. 

“An indispensable and inspiring interpretation of major importance.” 
—G. Bromley Oxnam, a former Co-President of the World Council of 
Churches. READY $2 


e@ SPIRITUAL VALUES IN SHAKESPEARE 


by Ernest Marshall Howse, minister, Bloor Street United Church, Toronto 


Exploring eight of Shakespeare’s masterpieces, Dr. Howse vividly shows 
how the greatest poet and dramatist in the English language portrayed 
man’s relation to God and his moral order. The author has found this 
type of message of particular value in talks and sermons for students, and 
highly appreciated by the entire congregation as well. Hamlet, Othello, 
Macbeth, King Lear, Richard III, Julius Caesar, The Merchant of Venice, 
and The Tempest are the plays used. PUBLISHED APRIL 11 $2.50 


e THE EARLY CHURCH 


and the Coming Great Church 


by John Knox, Baldwin professor of sacred literature, Union Theological 

Seminary, New York 

A renowned New Testament scholar brings new thinking—much of 
which crystallized at Evanston—to one of the church’s most urgent prob- 
lems: unity. From his careful study and long experience he has concluded 
that creed, canon, and episcopal leadership—developed in the second cen- 
tury—are as essential to a united Christian Church as the living spirit of 
the first century. PUBLISHED APRIL 13 50 


at all bookstores ABINGDON PRESS 
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